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PAYLOAD 


They call it strip mining 


where pay- 
load is king and 
Take this scraper 


don’t spare the rig”’ 
iided by a rugged 
‘dozer, it’s pushloaded in mere minutes. 
Then, with tons of rock and earth on 
its back, it takes off cross-country 
dumps the load... hustles back for more. 


Bruising bouts like this often go on 24 
hours a day, put an incredible strain on 
equipment and on bearings. Yet today’s 
bearings— particularly those by Bower 

more than meet the task. Their basic 


tons at a gulp on Bower Roller Bearings 


design advantages, coupled with fine 
materials and precision manufacturing, 
have earned them a reputation for long 
service under the most severe condi- 
tions. And with rarely a shutdown for 
maintenance. 


If you produce a product that uses 
bearings, specify Bower. You will find 
this extra measure of service in the full 
Bower line of tapered, cylindrical and 
journal roller bearings for every field 
of transportation and industry. 


BOWE R ROLLER BEARINGS 


Bower Roller Bearing Division @ Federal-Mogul-Bower Bearings, 


Inc . 


Detroit 


14, Michigan 
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1953-55 Yeor Month Week § Latest 
Average Ago Ago Ago Week 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart) . . 2...) 13330 149.2 148.6) 158.1r 159.6" 
PRODUCTION 
ee GF SUNN. ip ads wuaeeen teats eee eens naneeee ee 2,032 1,840 2,540 2,726r 2,636 
I ae a i rh Be aie ee aa eat oa ee ae 125,553 135,964 68,476 86,056r 149,707 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.)........ $52,412 $61,447 $63,393 $60,030 $60,829 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours).............0ccceccecceeces 10,819 13,534 13,812 14,167 14,150 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbl.)............. eee ee eee 6,536 7,094 6,935 7,123 7,137 
Ee ee ge er ere reer Te 1,455 1,504 1,528 1,510r 1,521 
PE I nccccedsse ess wasn ese keresedeseekvesseerebeseeus 247,488 295,919 323,362 329,400 317,809 
TRADE 
Carloadings: mfrs., miscellaneous and l.c.I. (daily av., thous. of cars)........ 70 57 58 61 62 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars)............e cece eeees 47 41 48 47 45 
Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted)..... 121 293 167 249 298 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number).........c cc ceecececcessees 198 251 287 248 285 
PRICES 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............... 89.2 89.5 94.1 93.9 93.7 
Donmeeuie, Gatey Gate GES, TOST-OP St GR. oo cc sdccccccdetccccsces 90.5 81.6 72.8 71.7 70.3 
ee ey I in hans oe cheese bonuses teeeeteneeceun 19.8¢ 18.2¢ 21.9¢ 23.0¢ 23.0¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)......... ccc cece cece ecececes 143.9 186.9 186.9 186.8 186.8 
ee ee OS CO, WU, cc ceccwcrccccvcecundesoensasus $36.10 $39.83 $44.17 $41.17 $41.17 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.)......... cece cece ee eees 32.394¢ 28.990¢ 34.305¢ 34.425¢ t 
eee, ores ote (0. S. Gel, TRIAL, TR. 6 occ ccccccsccsvceccedoens 20.6¢ 24.7¢ 24.7¢ 24.7¢ t 
Aluminum, secondary alloy #380, 1% zine (U.S. del., E&MJ, Ib.).......... t 21.78¢ 23.81¢ 23.76¢ t 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)................ $2.34 $1.99 $2.06 $2.09 $2.14 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, lb.)............ 34.57¢ 34.36¢ 31.62¢ 31.79¢ 31.83¢ 
eT ee IS DAD 6 6.604 ce Kedwccbensenseeatbenaseeercenenneoses $1.96 $1.64 $1.83 $1.88 $1.86 
FINANCE 
500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10)..............5-- 31.64 53.89 57.16 58.96 59.10 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)...............6+ 3.59% 4.85% 5.26% 5.27% 5.29% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... 2-2 % 3% % 4% % 4% % 472% 
BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks.............eeeeeee: t 63,800 60,790 61,837 t 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks.................046. t 103,991 103,251 103,980 t 
Commercial, industrial, and agricultural loans, reporting member banks.... t 32,286 30,849 30,951 t 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks........-.. t 34,636 27,542 27,995 t 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding. ............ccceeesccccecscees 26,424 28,311 28,758 29,153 29,365 
1953-55 Year Month Latest 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK nan” in Month 
Private expenditures for new construction (in millions).......... DD. sc eeecews $2,390 $3,100 $3,459 $3,296 
Public expenditures for new construction (in millions)........... November.......... $980 $1,403 $1,430 $1,140 
ED Ce NE Seite cick escneeeseesenere peweaneen November.......... 62.2 64.7 66.8 65.6 
Ceremapeepemet (in MIMIONE). oo vceccceccccccnccccccvesesesas November.......... 2.5 3.8 3.3 3.7 
Cost of living (U. S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100)......... November.......... 114.6 123.9 125.5 125.6 
Average weekly earnings in manufacturing. ...............000. November.......... $73.36 $86.58 $89.06 $88.98 
* Preliminary, week ended December 19, 1959. Not available. 
r Revised. 
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Plan with your AIM*...Edgcomb Steel and Aluminum does... 
Powered Machine aids effortiess coil strapping 


Acme Idea Man, 
C. A. Lested, 
serves many 

companies with 
time and money- 
saving ideas. 


Ask your Acme idea Man to show you 
the new 10 minute movie on this equipment. 





EDGCOMSB STEEL AND ALUMINUM CORPORATION, HILLSIDE, N. J., 
and their Acme Idea Man developed a faster, easier way to handle 
and strap heavy coils of steel with the new Acme Steel F4 Strapping 
Machine and Indexing Table. (Idea No. S4-10) 


Now Edgcomb Steel and Aluminum has doubled its coil strapping 
capacity and saves about eight man-hours per shift. Power lifts 
the coil above the indexing table top on three tapered rollers that 
rotate the coil for strap placement. The F4 tensions each strap to 
predetermined tightness, seals and cuts it. The F4 has unlimited 
strap feed and take-up, and makes its own seals from a coil. 


*Pian with your Acme idea Man. Backed by Acme Steel engineers, 
he can help adapt Acme Steel Strapping Machines to your needs. 

Call him or write: Dept. BGS-129, Acme Steel Products Division, 
Acme Steel Company, Chicago 27, Illinois. In Canada, Acme Steel 
Company of Canada, Limited, 743 Warden Ave., Toronto 13, Ontario. 


Od STEEL STRAPPING 


















“New homes— Models designed by students 
at Wausau’s Vocational and Adult School are 
shown to me by star-pupil Judy Linder. About 
3875 people are enrolled in the school’s day 
and evening classes. The class in Residential 
Design, like many of the other courses, trains 
pupils to work in the unique Wausau Way.” 









HERE’S A HOME TOWN WITH A DIFFERENCE... 


~ Wausau Story 


by Jehn M. Coates ' + ‘ 
President 
a 


“The first-time visitor to Wausau 
sees Rib Mountain as a big park and 
a fine ski slope. But I was born and 
raised in Wausau. I know that old 
mountain is crossed with trails where 
a boy can get lost forever...as long 
as he gets home in time for supper. 

“T haven’t explored those trails 
for some time though. Now when I 
get back to Wausau I’m kept busy 
catching up on new developments. 

“One development of interest to 
me is a course in Residential Design 
offered at the Wausau Vocational 
and Adult School. Larry Hoyt, the 
school’s capable director, told me 
how this course trains young people 
to be managers of lumber yards and 
junior architects. 

‘At Masonite Corporation we can 
see how courses of this kind fill a spe- 


Vasonite Corporation 
Chicago, Illinois 





Employers Mutuals of Wausau 


cial need for our industry. Students 
get to know modern building ma- 
terials, where and how to use them 
effectively ...an important cus- 
tomer service. The course also in- 
cludes architectural drafting and 
estimating, even carpentry science. 

“In fact, these young people are 
being trained for informed, efficient 
service in their field. Employers Mu- 
tuals people work the same way in 
the field of insurance. That’s why 
they’re known as ‘good people to do 
business with.’ This is a well-known 
fact at Masonite Corporation. And 
as a former Wausau man and a pres- 
ent Wausau policyholder, I’d like to 
have you know what the Wausau 
Way of Working can mean to you.” 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau has 
offices all across the country. We write 
all forms of fire, group and casualty 
insurance (including automobile ). We 
are one of the largest in the field of 
workmen’s compensation. Consult 
your telephone directory for your near- 
est Wausau Man or write us in 
Wausau, Wisconsin. 








“Old homes—like Plummer Mansion 
in Wausau are a decided contrast to to- 
day’s houses built of modern materials.” 





“Pleasantest part of a visit to 
Wausau is greeting friends. Here Bill Bur- 
hop, President of Employers Mutuals, and 
I stop to chat with Elsie Schultz and Alf, 
her Master Eye dog. Elsie’s a typist at 
Employers Mutuals.” 
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READERS REPORT 





Pension Rights 


Dear Sir: 

I have read with interest your 
article Who Really Owns Pension 
Funds [BW—Dec.5’59,p54] review- 
ing Father Harbrecht’s book Pen- 
sion Funds and Economic Power. 

It must be agreed that Father 
Harbrecht’s questions—‘“What are 
pension funds?” and “Who owns 
them?”—are important and contro- 
versial. However, I believe that the 
answer is not found in labeling pen- 
sion funds as “deferred wages.” 
There are four primary contingen- 
cies which bring about loss of 
earnings to an employee. They are 
unemployment, disability, death, 
and superannuation. There seems 
to be no question as to premium 
payable with respect to the first 
three of these contingencies. Pen- 
sion funds may be considered as 
accumulated premiums which are 
paid to provide insurance against 
the contingencies of loss of earn- 
ings at retirement for age. There- 
fore, unless the employee qualifies 
for the payment of benefits by at- 
tainment of the retirement age, he 
has no more right to the pension 
fund than has an employee to the 
premiums paid for any of the other 
three contingencies should they not 
occur. With this realization, there 
can be no logic to considering pen- 
sion funds as “deferred wages”... . 

RAYMOND J. KRAFT 
DIRECTOR, GROUP ANNUITIES 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC DEPT. 
THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

Who Really Owns Pension Funds 
included brief quotes from the un- 
dersigned. A too-quick reader may 
draw lopsided conclusions. .. . 

The question posed by Father 
Harbrecht was whether pensions 
should be regarded as a form of 
deferred wages, and whether pen- 
sion funds should be regarded as 
the property of the employees. 

Pensions are a part of compensa- 
tion, and their receipt is deferred 
until retirement. That does not 
mean they must be fully vested. It 
is appropriate for a pension plan to 
establish conditions of eligibility, 
and to grant benefits only when 
those conditions are met. 

Similarly, while a pension plan 
provides benefits to employees, it 
does not follow they must exercise 
the prerogatives of ownership. 

A pension plan can conceivably 
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Shorten the distance coast-to-coast with... 


§ MILE SAVER’ ROUTE 
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*Shorter alternate route between 

Los Angeles, Kansas City, St. Louis and 
Chicago cuts miles off D-C’s 
coast-to-coast system! 







DENVER CHICAGO TRUCKING CO., INC. 


THE ONLY DIRECT COAST-TO-COAST CARRIER 





--» by WESTERN are better! 


Because Western Rubber makes rings to meet your 
specifications—either commercial grade rings for spacers or a highly 
technical ring for a seal— Western can make it as you require. 


Western Cord Rings are of one piece construction—not spliced—made in 
a great variety of sizes, from a wide range of materials. Western 
Rubber has been making round section rings for over 50 years 
—we will be glad to suggest their many uses to you at any time. 


Write or phone for information or a visit by our sales engineer in your area. 


WESTERN RUBBER CO. 


GOSHEN 7 INDIANA 


MOLDED AND LATHE-CUT RUBBER PARTS FOR ALL INDUSTRIES 










disappoint its beneficiaries through 
insecure investment. Consequently, 
if and when those who represent 
the employees express an interest 
in pension fund investments so as 
to reassure themselves that no un- 
due risks or liberties are being 
taken, they have a reasonable claim 
to this reassuring knowledge. 

This does not mean, however, 
that unions should handle the in- 
vestment of these funds. Portfolio 
management is a job for profes- 
sionals—trust companies, invest- 
ment advisers, etc. In fact, | know 
of no union (and very few em- 
ployers), in a position adequately 
to manage a portfolio without 
professional. guidance. 

Occasional proposals have been 
made to use part of the assets of 
employee pension funds for “so- 
cially useful projects” such as hous- 
ing. The purposes are commend- 
able, but here again those who 
guard the interests of an employee 
trust must consider their prime re- 
sponsibility: whether the safety and 
value of the pension benefits are 
adequately protected. 

ROBERT TILOVE 
SENIOR VICE-PRESIDENT 
MARTIN E. SEGAL & COMPANY, 
INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Bomb Shelters 


Dear Sir: 

Re: [BW—Dec.12°59,p32]. It is 
comforting to learn that key execu- 
tives of leading corporations have 
their shelters all planned, leaving 
the rest of us—and their plants— 
to be H-bombed. How will these 
gallant gentlemen spend their time? 
Playing business games, perhaps? 

JOHN E. ULLMAN 
ASST. PROF. OF ECONOMICS OF 

ENGINEERING 
STEVENS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
HOBOKEN, N. J. 


Chart Reversed 


Dear Sir: 

We were certainly pleased with 
the reporting of the IBM Data 
Processing Division Advertising 
story [BW—Dec.5’59,p69]. It was 
an excellent article. 

I would like to point out one 
error which was made in the dia- 
gram which apparently has been 
somewhat confusing to the readers. 
Apparently the color plates on 
this diagram were reversed. . . 

P. C. COULTER 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
IBM, DATA PROCESSING DIV. 
WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
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How 
General Electric 
Chemical 
Research 





changed the surface... CREATED NEW TEXTURED PLASTIC LAMINATE 


It is the usual business of chemists to 
transform one molecule into another. 
But sometimes the task—equally diffi- 
cult — is to prevent a chemical change 
while achieving a transformation of 
certain physical properties. 
Decorative plastic laminates are a 
case in point. A big problem with these 
laminates — used for furniture, walls, 
doors —is the glassy surface, which 
shows finger and water marks, and 
gives a cold, hard look and feel to pat- 





terns and simulated wood grains. 
Brushing to a “satin” finish does little 
to improve this condition. 

General Electric chemists found a 
way to eliminate the problem... with- 
out changing the basic chemistry of 
the meiamine molecule that gives these 
plastic laminates their unusually 
tough, wear-resistant properties. 

The new laminates havea softly tex- 
tured surface. Designers and decora- 
tors acclaim the fact that the new 


Silicone Fluids, Emulsions, Resins, Rubbers * Phenolic Molding Powders, Foundry Resins, Industrial Resins 
Fused Magnesium Oxide * METHYLON® Coating Intermediates * LEXAN® Polycarbonate Resins * Mica Products, 
Varnished Cloths and Papers, Electrical Insulating Paints, Varnishes, Permafils, Wire Enamels, IRRATHENE® Insulation 
TEXTOLITE® Decorative and Industrial Laminates * Man-Made Diamonds * Vacuum Melted Alloys * CARBOLOY® 
Cutting Tools * Permanent Magnets * Wire and Cable * Conduit Products * Wiring Devices * West Coast (Anaheim, California): GLYPTAL® Alkyd Resins © Polyester Resins 


textured TEXTOLITE® is glare-free 
and pleasing to the touch. It doesn’t 
show superficial marks or scratches. 
Wood grains have the warmth and fee! 
of natural wood. 

Through research such as this 
General Electric creates new mate- 
rials — new products — new oppor- 
tunities. General Electric Company, 
Chemical and Metallurgical Division, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
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TITANIUM—Back from space will come the astronaut because of this metal’s light weight and high strength at 
after a grueling 18,000 mph ride in orbits looping 100-150 high temperatures. Crucible, a major producer, pioneered 
miles above the earth. His 2-ton satellite will use titanium in developing this fabulous metal. 


oo 


STAINLESS STEEL sheathes the Atlas ICBMs—now in m 


ass production. These huge “birds” are capabl 


of boosting satellites into orbit or hurling warheads across oceans. Stainless has high strength-to-weight rati 
and high resistance to heat and corrosion. Crucible makes it in all types, grades and forms. 


HIGH TENSILE ALLOY STEEL helps a new jet soar 
high and fast. The jet is a supersonic fighter; the steel 
is modified Type H-11, used in fuselage frames and 
longerons. Crucible produces Type H-11 in all forms for 
structural applications and special dies. 


PERMANENT MAGNETS — Today’s Space age 
equipment demands the powerful, compact energy 
available in Crucible Alnico Permanent Magnet 
Radar, missile control and guidance syste 
and television, stereo and hi-fi systems—z 
Crucible Alnico magnets because of thei 

mum energy and minimum cost. 


SPECIAL METALS SMASH THE BARRIERS 


TO THE AGE 


First the sound barrier, then thermal and radia- 
tion barriers! New obstacles rise with every 
advance toward faster, higher flight. Overcoming 
them means developing metals with new and better 
properties. 

Many of these metals are now in production 
at Crucible, world’s largest specialty steelmaker. 
For example: 

Crucible is producing titanium alloys with 
twice the strength available five years ago—a 
major technological breakthrough. 

Only Crucible is so deeply engaged in all the 
basic vacuum -melting processes, used in making 
the highest quality steels. Only Crucible offers 
the flexibility which permits selection of the most 
economical process and the alloy of optimum purity 
for the application. 


OF SPACE 


And Crucible is continually applying the p1 
erties of its broad range of special steels to m 
the aircraft and missile industries’ increasingly 
stringent needs. 

No other specialty steelmaker is as active 
30 many areas as Crucible. So, if you have a pro! 
lem relating to specialty steels or titanium, write 
Crucible Steel Company of America, ML 
The Oliver Building, Mellon Square, Pittsburg! 
22, Pa. 


* FROM CREATIVE CRUCIBLE —the one full rang 
of special steels: high speed; tool steel; plastic 
stainless; free-machining, high-strength, wear-resistant ar 
standard AISI alloys; hollow drill; agricultural discs and 
shapes; heavy-duty coil springs; specialty alloys; perme 
nent magnets; cold rolled alloy and carbon spring steels 
titanium and titanium alloys; stainless and high alloy welded 
tubing; vacuum melted metals. 


STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA 








General Electric reports to the electric utility 





COMPUTER INPUTS 
Instrument Signals 


Contact Positions 












COMPUTER OUTPUTS 


Reference Signals 
Control Signals 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC’S DEPTH OF 
EXPERIENCE IN SYSTEM DESIGN 


General Electric’s competence in power plant automa- 
tion extends well beyond its ability to design and manu- 
facture many of the complex components of the system. 


81 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE in the utility field has 


given General Electric distinctive skills in integrating 


OPERATOR'S CONSOLE 
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industry on progress in... 


POWER PLANT 
AUTOMATION 





AN ENGINEERING REALITY today, the automatic 
power plant was a dream until recent develop- 
ments in solid-state digital computers supplied 
the missing element: a reliable “‘brain’”’ com- 
patible with already existing sensory devices and 
automatic sub-loops. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC’S COMPUTER CONTROL SYS- 
TEM now makes possible completely automatic 
hot and cold starting, on-line corrective action, 
normal and emergency shutdown, and cor‘ ous 
control of the boiler-turbine-generator-plant 
auxiliaries system. 


BENEFITS TO BE EXPECTED from this advanced 
computer control system include reduced outages 
due to careful preplanning of programmed action 
to minimize undesirable operating conditions and 
human errors. Improved fuel economy should 
also result from the availability of continuous 
information on plant and component efficiencies, 
and from the allocation of load schedules in ac- 








cordance with actual (instead of historical) oper- 
ating conditions. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC’S ENGINEERING COMPETENCE 
in the field of electric utility automation began 
early and has influenced all parts of generation, 
transmission, and distribution systems. This com- 
petence is solidly founded on the long-standing 
familiarity of General Electric engineers with 
basic phenomena in the generation, transmission, 
and distribution of electricity. 


SEVERAL DEGREES OF POWER PLANT AUTOMA- 
TION are available to you now. General Electric 
will work directly with you or with your consult- 
ing engineer to design and co-ordinate anything 
from an improved and automatic data acquisition 
system to complete automation of your power 
plant. 

For more information on this dramatic new 
development, write to the General Electric Co., 
Section 301-411A, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 





GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 


to electric vitlitles over 40 years ago by 
General Electric. A-C network analyzers (above) 
have been used since 1929, 





help solve once unsolvable problems. 





APPLICATION OF COMPUTERS to avto- 
pier the psi of heavy electrical apparatus 
was pioneered by General Electric. Computers 













find nuggets in these notes. 


<> | Industry's Chemicals: 


WHAT’S MAKING NEWS? 


Men who follow the investment market know that nothing is 
more important than getting the timely “word.” And further- 
more, that such profitable news is likely to come from the un- 
likeliest places. News about chemicals can be that way, too. 
Just when you begin to think there’s never any news value in 
a solid, staid chemical basic—caustic soda, for example—along 
comes a new development that can mean importantly better 
processing and profits for an industrial user. That’s why the 
man who reads for product news he can turn to profit may often 


You may wish to check certoin items 
in this advertisement and forward 
to those concerned in your company. 


ROUTE TO: 
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New flake heralds 


caustic improvements 


America’s industrial consumers 
who use dry caustic will welcome 
Dow’s announcement of a new and 
greatly improved flake . . . that 
offers higher Na.O content, greater 
purity and virtual dustlessness. A 
new continuous process for dry 
caustic production makes this ovut- 
standing news possible. 


“Excuse our dust!” is no longer a 
necessary apologetic phrase of the 
caustic salesman—at least on the Dow 
team. This new flake is dustless, much 
easier and more comfortable to handle. 
Safety problems are greatly reduced. 

A drum of this new flake can be 
opened without dusting the surround- 
ing area. It’s freer flowing than con- 
ventional flake, doesn’t lump up, and 
particles don’t stick to the container. 
The easy-to-handle “package” is a new 
full-open-head, nonpremium fibre drum 
that has a lighter tare weight, superior 
shipping and inventory characteristics, 
and salvage value. 

Chemical improvements in the new 
flake feature a higher caustic content 
(more Na,O, as the chemist would 
say). The cost-cutting result: more 
caustic chemical action per pound. 
Lower iron content is another chemical 
advantage. It makes the new product 
relatively free of metallic impurities 
that defeat precise process control in 
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New facilities supplement Dow's nationwide caustic soda supply network. 








many manufacturing processes — the 
making of fine textiles, for example. 

If caustic solution is your preference, 
we suggest you take this flake an- 
nouncement as evidence of the devel- 
opment work Dow has under way on 
all forms of NaOH. Buyers, of course, 
know that Dow offers this basic chemi- 
cal in all six forms: 50% and 73% solu- 
tions, as well as solid, flake, 4” flake and 
ground flake. All six are of Dow quality. 

Logistics are important, too. Because 


quick, dependable supply is a buyer's 
prime requirement, Dow has geared its 
four producing plants and ten shipping 
terminals to move fast—assuring on- 
time delivery any place on the map. 

New basic guide for caustic p.a.’s. 
Purchasing agents will find the com- 
prehensive Dow Caustic Soda Hand- 
book a concise guide to properties, 
uses, forms, shipping and handling 
data and methods of analysis. It is 
immediately available. 




















THREE PAINT COLORS: 
from one can 


A new finish that lays down three 
different colors from one paint can is 
now on the market . . . made possible 
by Methocel® (Dow Methylcellulose), 
a chemical that keeps paint pigments 
apart. It coats and stabilizes the lac- 
quer droplets containing the pigments 
of each color, so that they don’t mix 
into a single color. 

Methocel MC and 90 HG, used for 
multicolor paints, are only two of a 
family of synthetic gums Dow makes 
under the Methocel trademark. Metho- 
cel can be used to adjust the viscosity 
of a solution from that of water to the 
consistency of a heavy syrup. In addi- 
tion to functioning as a_ thickener, 
Methocel also can be used as a stabi- 
lizer, film former, emulsifier, and as a 
binder . . . in industries as diversified 
as leather, paper, ceramics, foods, 
printing, cosmetics, many others. 





One swipe, three colors—thanks to Methocel. 





PROCESS WRINKLES are removed, product developments speeded by these 
and hundreds of other Dow chemicals. Detailed information about any of 
them will be sent on request. Write to THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Midland, Michigan, Chemicals Merchandising Department 606FL-12-26. 














EFFECTIVE METAL CLEANING 

Metal cleaning problems dissolve with 
the exact solvent from Dow's complete 
line of safe, fast chlorinated solvents. 
Low fire and toxicity hazards make 
metalworking production move smoother. 





Calcium chloride melts ice, settles dust, 
stabilizes shoulders to give roads the 
long-mile per tax dollar. Speeds new 
roads, helps concrete set faster. Ask 
Dow's Highway Engineering Department. 
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YEAR’ ROUND ROAD ECONOMY 
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NEEDS 

" Dow's forward-looking plant at Plaque- 
mine, La., yields new supply of glycols, 
polyglycols and other chemicals im- 
portant to industrial growth—to help 
you ‘make the most of them." 
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IMPROVED AUTOMOTIVE 
PRODUCTS 
Dow's Automotive Chemicals Laboratories 
work with oil companies and auto makers 
to improve antifreeze formulas and cool- 
ing system protection. 
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PROCESSING 
TEMPERATURES: 


some like ’em precise... 


Where exact heat’s the problem 
Dow’s versatile organic heat-transfer 
medium, Dowtherm® A, puts the heat 
on the spot with split-degree accuracy, 
from 350°F. to 750°F. Used in many 
fields from frying potato chips to cook- 
ing enamels—Dowtherm takes the fire 
away, puts the heat on—uniformly, 
economically, with maximum safety. 

Where excess heat is the problem, 
Dowtherm takes it away, holding proc- 
ess temperatures within a split-degree. 





Dowtherm holds processing temperatures to 
a fraction of a degree. 


In fact, when the processing cycle re- 
quires alternate heating and cooling 
Dowtherm liquid may be used for 
cooling in the same equipment. This 
provides a versatile system in which 
a series of accurately controlled tem- 
peratures is possible without transfer- 
ring the materia! being processed. 

Everyday, Dowtherm finds its way 
into new uses, new industries, as well 
as established ones such as_ paint 
linoleum, foods, plating, petroleum 
Wherever industry puts heat on thi 
spot, Dowtherm can serve. 





DOW CHEMICALS 
basic to industry 


Glycols, Glycol Ethers 
Amines and Alkylene Oxides 
Benzene Derivatives 


Inorganic Chlorides 


Alkalies and Bromides * Solvents 
Germicides * Fungicides 
Herbicides * Fumigants 


Hundreds of other Chemicals 


Plastics * 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Midland, Michigan 


Magnesium 




















View of Avco-Everett laboratory's experimental magnetohydrodynamic (MHD) power generator as it successfully 
lights a bank of 228 50-watt bulbs for the first time. The device already has produced more than 10,000-watt 
output and represents a first step in application of the MHD theory to generation of commercial electric power. 
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Ten power companies join Avco 
in research program to develop new 
electric power generation system 


Ten leading power companies have joined with AVCO in a x 


research and development project which could revolutionize the 
nation’s electrical power industry and effect a 25 per cent increase 
in operating efficiency. 


‘ 


Key to the project is the elimination of the turbine generator in 
power generation cycles. 

The new power system is based on the scientific principle of mag- 
netohydrodynamics (MHD). A small experimental laboratory de- 
vice, utilizing the MHD principle to generate electric power, is 
currently operating at the Avco-Everett Research Laboratory. 
The utility group joining with AVCO includes Appalachian 
Power Company, Central Illinois Light Company, Dayton Power 
and Light Company, Illinois Power Company, Indiana & Michi- 
gan Electric Company, Indianapolis Power and Light Company, 
Kansas City Power & Light Company, Louisville Gas and Electric 
Company, Ohio Power Company, and Union Electric Company. 
The 10-company utility group will be represented by American 
Electric Power Service Corporation, a subsidiary of American 
Electric Power Company, as agent in carrying out the joint 
venture with AVCO. 


























WHAT IS MHD? 


Magnetohydrodynamics—MHD—is the study of the interactions be- 

tween a magnetic field and a superheated, ionized gas. Magnetohydro- 

dynamic studies have long been conducted by personnel of Avco- — 

Everett Research Laboratory. AVCO scientists first began work in the aa 

MHD field in connection with space propulsion and successful re-entry SECONDARY POWER 


. . . ° LOOP AND LOW 
from outer space. As a result of these studies came the first indications TEMPERATURE SINK 
that it might be possible to produce electricity for utility application. 


At sufficiently high temperatures, gases become ionized; that is, the 

D » ele thic re E A 
atoms of the gas tend to lose one or more of the electrons which circle ri. «> eNERATIES compan 
the atomic nucleus. When electrons are lost, the atom becomes a OR 


a . NUCLEAR 
positively charged ion. REACTOR 


An ionized gas will conduct electricity. An ionized gas passing through ee ee 

a magnetic field will generate electricity. This is because the gas is an Spin Ghat dnins eagpamiigiledipasiais commurcial. power 
electrical conductor and acts like the armature which passes through generation cycle. Chemical furnace or nuclear reactor (lower 
a magnetic field to generate electricity in a conventional power plant. —_/eft) heats and ionizes working gas, which then flows through 
In a conventional electric plant a solid coil of wire, the armature, passes ™agnetic field in the MHD generator. Direct current is 
through a magnetic field to produce electricity. In the MHD generator ‘Ped off the ionized gas by means of electrodes in the 


eee : : > . generator. Gas is then cooled in regenerator and héat sink, 
a superheated, ionized gas is substituted for the armature, eliminating compressed and preheated in regenerator prior to re-entering 
much of the heavy and costly equipment of a conventional system. furnace for heating and ionization, 


AVCO CORPORATION / 750 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NV. Y. A VEO 























“EVERY DAY, BUSINESS 
PUBLICATION ADVERTISING 
MAKES SALES FOR US’”’ 






























*‘Ttems in our diversified mechanical rubber products line 
are being sold daily as a result of our business publication 
advertising,’ reports Albert M. Kahn, President of Acme- 
Hamilton Manufacturing Corp. “‘By increasing our ad- 
vertising over the past two years, we have proven this 
conclusively. Business publications are the most efficient 
way for us to tell our markets of our latest research and 
product developments.” 


MORE THAN ONE MILLION key men in business and 
industry pay to read McGraw-Hill publications. If they 
are prospects for what you make or sell, you can “‘mech- 
anize”’ your selling by concentrating your advertising in 
those McGraw-Hill magazines serving your major mar- 
kets. This gives you fast and thorough market coverage 

. informs the greatest number of prospects with maxi- 
mum economy .. . frees your salesmen’s time for making 
specific proposals and closing sales, 








McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 
330 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 





6 STEPS TO 
| SUCCESSFUL 
SELLING 
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WW MORE ADVERTISING HERE MEANS ME MORE SALES TIME HERE 
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LAUNCH A NEW TREND IN PACKAGING — Thanks to Hi-fax®, 
Hercules high-density polyethylene, major light-duty, liquid 
detergent manufacturers are now switching to modern plastic 
bottles. Consumer preference for plastic has long been known 
—these bottles are more attractive, have a luxurious “‘feel’’, 
can be appealingly colored. And, of course, they are unbreak- 
able. The switch to plastic had to wait for the development of 
Hi-fax, high-density polyethylene, the first material able to 
meet the strict standards of quality set by the detergent industry. 
Illustrated is the new Hi-fax container used for Trend, a product 
of Purex Corporation, Ltd., 9300 Rayo Ave., South Gate, Calif. 


IMPROVE CITRUS YIELD—A new material developed by 
Hercules now offers economical mite control for citrus crops. 
Now recommended in Florida, Delnav controls many types of 
mites, does away with the necessity of using expensive com- 
binations of miticides and long waiting periods before harvest. 
Delnav is another addition to Hercules’ growing list of chemicals 
for agriculture. 


BERCOLES 
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HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
900 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 
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CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 
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A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


For all its disappointments, 1959 is ending on a high note—a note that 
will set the tone for new records in 1960 (page 23). 


Not every aspect of the situation is comfortable. A lot of manufacturers, 
if they can get steel at all, still are having to pay premiums. And some users 
of copper have their problems. 


But, for most businessmen, the days just before Christmas represented 
new highs for this or any other year. 


December production, when all the results are in, may not average out 
quite as high as just before the steel strike. However, the late weeks of the 
month are as high or higher—as you can see from the new record just 
attained by Business Week’s Index (page 2). 


Steel is closing out the year with one of the most resounding records— 
even though the fourth quarter doesn’t look like much. 


Ingot output this month won’t miss 11.9-million tons by so very much. 
That would be better than half a million higher than the biggest previous 
month—last March with 11.3-million tons. 


This month’s steel production gives you a very good idea of how high 
we’re going in 1960’s first quarter (barring another walkout): 


Just a little bit higher operating rate than the December average would 
result in a 36-million-ton quarter. The old record was 33.8-million in 1959’s 
second quarter. 


Few metals will be subject to such pressure as steel, but few are looking 
forward to anything but new highs for consumption. 


Copper has a lot of catching up to do after its strike (though the squeeze 
shows no tendency to get quite as tight as in steel). Supplies of the most- 
wanted grades of zine still are nip and tuck. 


Aluminum is counting confidently on record shipments in 1960. 


It is true that output recently has had to be cut back somewhat (Novem- 
ber production of primary metal averaging 5,122 tons a day against the peak 
of 5,780 in July). 


But Alcoa figures shipments should run 10% to 15% higher than 1959, 
which, for its part, ran almost 17% above the old record set in 1956. 


And Reynolds Metals puts the gain in a 10% to 20% range. 


_Capacity to meet a continuing rise in aluminum demand will be avail- 
able. The Aluminum Assn. says the potential reached 2,336,000 tons last 


September in 21 reduction works and will rise to 2.6-million next year. 


Actual output this year will be about 1,950,000 tons. 


Scratch any aluminum producer and you'll find, without any trouble, 
where he is looking for the best gains in his market: 


They'll be in the construction and automobile industries. 
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About a quarter of the wrought products now shipped go to construc- 
tion, and foundries sell about half their castings to automotive users. 
The 1960 cars take an average of 56 lb. of aluminum, according to 
industry figures, up from slightly less than 50 lb. in the 1959’s. 


Liberalization of building codes is helping aluminum get ahead in con- 
struction, while new price inducements also are now being offered. 


Natural rubber, in tight supply during much of 1959, isn’t likely to be 
any easier to come by next year. 


According to the Natural Rubber Bureau, consumption is likely to 
exceed the new supply for the third year inarow. The deficit in no year has 
been substantial, but each one tightens the situation. 


Users of rubber in the United States are better cushioned against shocks 
in the market than the rest of the world, due to this country’s large produc- 
tion of synthetic. 


Domestic use of all rubber this year will easily break 1955’s 142-million- 
ton record. Natural rubber will have a good gain over depressed 1958, but 
its share of the market apparently will be a peacetime low. 


Use of natural will be about 550,000 tons while synthetic seems to have 
topped the million mark for the first time. 


Steady increases in the number of cars on the road make replacement 
tires, more and more, the rubber industry’s big growth factor. 


The tire makers doubtless will be called upon for more original equip- 
ment tires in 1960 than in any year since 1957 (and maybe since 1955). But 
it is also true that, starting the new year, there will be something like 5742- 
million cars on the road (or ready to hit the road). 


That’s more than double the 1939 figure and about 1742-million higher 
than the total at the end of 1950. 


These cars probably will need more than 70-million replacement tires 
in 1960—up from about 66-million in 1959. Original equipment sales will do 
very well indeed to run 35-million in 1960. 


Auto output this year is falling a little bit short of 5.6-million, about 
700,000 less than it would have been with enough steel. 


Registrations, including about 600,000 imported cars, will be in the 
neighborhood of 6.1-million. 


Imported cars this year have extended their share of the U.S. market 
to within a very small fraction of 10%. Now comes the battle. 


American Motors is zipping along at the head of the “compact” car race 
with output averaging about 10,000 in recent weeks. Ford is holding the 
Falcon at 9,000 a week. And Chevrolet, when it got rolling again last week, 
pushed Corvair to 8,700 (a new high since output was begun). 


These, with the Lark and the Valiant (and the latter still hasn’t got up 
steam) send the “compacts” to a 134-million-a-year rate. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Dec. 26, 1959, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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as if werent reward encugh, 


it costs less(with Ameripol ubber 


The rewards have proved handsome indeed since Rubbermaid Inc., 
started using new Ameripol 4700 for these automobile floor rugs and other 
rubber products. Beauty—so important in crystallizing a 

buyer’s thinking—is improved with brighter color, richer feel. The new 
formula gives rugs superior abrasion resistance and toughness 

to make them last longer. This added quality is obtained at a substantial 
cost savings. Rubbermaid’s production engineers made over 600 trial 
batches and determined that Ameripol 4700 will save thousands 

of dollars annually in raw materials. For economy and quality you’!l 

find Ameripol the preferred rubber. And you’ll get preferred ee 
service from Goodrich-Gulf—technical assistance—convenient packaging— 





fast shipment from nearby locations. For information, write 


Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc., 3121 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
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<p> Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 
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Experience — the added a//oy in Allegheny Stainless 





New high for on-time delivery 
by A-L’s Customer Service team 


Here's a recent audit on Allegheny Ludlum's delivery 
performance over a year’s period: a batting average 


of 95.4% orders delivered on time. 


This took place in a 12-month period of both less- 
than-capacity operation and times of crammed order 
boards. Deliveries were promised on a weekly basis 
—not on the old system of ‘a certain month.” 


And the promises were competitive. 


Allegheny Ludlum customers now enjoy :his stepped- 
up delivery through the special skills of a 200 man 
Customer's Service team who understand customers’ 
problems. They know how to eliminate extra work 
on orders and billings. They act as expediters—get 
things done. 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM 


Export distribution: AIRCO INTERNATIONAL 


EVERY FORM OF STAINLESS... EVERY HELP IN USING IT 


This team of 200 men is part of A-L’s group of metal 
specialists who back up your A-L salesman. Included 
in the group are 380 Research & Development men, 
300 Quality Control men—a total of 880, the largest 
group of engineers and service personnel in depth of 


any specialty steel producer. 


These are the men behind your Allegheny Ludlum 
salesman. Let him put the right specialist from 880 
engineers and service men at your service when 
needed .. . whether it be something new, special 
or different, or for your regular requirements 
for top quality stainless, tool or electrical steels. 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Oliver Build- 


ing, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. jou 
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Fast Climb to a New Peak 


@ Barring an unlikely new steel strike, 1960 will set 


a new record for U. S. economy, topping a history-making 


GNP rate in the year’s first quarter. 


@ A strong upward push of inventory building and 


consumer spending in first half will give an inflationary tilt, 


pressing hard against present price structure. 


@ Businessmen, wary of repeating 1955’s overoptim- 


ism, are cautious about second half, but capital spending rise 


and other plusses wil! likely carry GNP several notches higher. 


1960 will be a vear of record activity 
for the U.S. economy. Gross national 
product—the total of goods and services 
that the economy produces—should top 
the history-making half-tnillion dollar 
rate in the vear’s first quarter, and climb 
to an annual rate of $525-billion before 
the year is out. For 1960 as a whole, 
GNP should average about $515-billion 
—better than 7% higher than 1959's 
$480-billion. 

There’s one big assumption built into 
that predicted boom—the assumption 
that the steel strike will not be re- 
sumed when the Taft-Hartley injunc- 
tion expires on Jan. 26. 

But that’s an assumption whose 
probability seems overwhelming. It now 
appears that if steel management and 
labor don’t reach a settlement volun- 
tarily, the government will intervene to 
force a solution in one way or another. 
At worst, one might expect a short re- 
sumption of the strike, a prelude to a 
prompt settlement, either voluntary or 
government-dictated. 


1. Strong First-Half Push 


Steel, then, isn’t likely to strangle 
the economy in 1960; but the terms of 
the steel settlement, when it finally 
comes, may add to the vear’s inflation- 
ary tilt. ° 

For what’s shaping up now is a 
powerful expansionary thrust that prom- 
ises to press against the present price 
structure. 
¢ Catching Up—With inventories de- 
pleted from the 116-day steel strike— 
and no inventory buildup possible dur- 
ing 1959’s frantic half-struck, half- 


unstruck fourth quarter—steel users are 
going to be rebuilding inventories at a 
furious pace. And they will be buying 
even more to meet rising operating 
needs. 

lhe auto companies, for instance, are 
planning a record first-quarter output of 
2,240,000 cars (that’s an annual rate of 
nearly 9-million autos) to make up for 
lost output in the final months of 1959. 
During this vear’s fourth quarter, De- 
troit built only about 1,225,000 cars— 
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THE SHAPE 











of the 1,900,000 it had originally sched- 
uled to build. 

¢ New Peak for Steel—With that kind 
of fast catchup—not only in autos but 
in other metal-using industries—the steel 
industry itself is going to be running as 
close to full capacity as it can get during 
the first half of 1960. Says Joseph L. 
Block, chairman of Inland Steel Co.: “I 
dare say there has never been a time 
when it appeared as easy to predict the 
outlook for the steel industry as it does 
at this time. .. .” 

Barring a strike, Block and most other 
steelmen expect output in the first half 
of 1960 to top 70-million ingot tons—a 
new six-month high that would topple 
the record of 64-million tons set in the 
first half of 1959. 

Indeed, the limiting factor on how 
fast the economy goes in the first half 
of the year appears to be steel’s ability 


to keep up the pace demanded of it. 
The industry enters the year with a 
rated annual capacity level of 150-mil- 
lion ingot tons—but it probably won't 
be possible technically for the industry 
to turn out 75-million tons in the first 
half. 

¢ Rising Fast—Within the limits set by 
steel, however, inventory — building. 
throughout the economy should be 
speeding along at about an $5-billion 
annual rate in 1960's first half. 

Incomes will be rising fast—both be- 
cause employment will be expanding 
(and unemployment shrinking — back 
close to a “normal” 4% rate), and be 
cause wage rates and overtime pay will 
be higher. Personal income after taxes 
promises to take a $9-billion jump in 
the first quarter, another $9-billion 
climb in the second, figured at annual 
rates. 

That means consumers should be in- 
creasing their spending by something 
like $7-billion in each of the vear’s first 
two quarters. 
¢ Pressure on Capital Spending—\W\ ith 
consumer demand growing, with many 
industries pressed close to capacity lim- 
its, with profits looking good and de- 
preciation allowances swelling, therc 
will be strong pressure for business to 
make another upward revision in_ its 
capital spending plans during 1960. 

Last fall, McGraw-Hill’s preliminary 
capital spending survey found that U.S 
industry was planning to boost its out- 
lays for plant and equipment next year 
by 10% (BW—Nov.14'59,p76). But on 
the upside of a capital spending cycle, 
businessmen usually push their spend 
ing plans upward as the expansion con- 
tinues—and actual outlays are likely to 
run ahead of the plans. 

So the odds are strong that actual 
capital outlays of business in 1960 will 
top 1959’s level by something closer to 
15% than the 10% now planned. 


ll. Wary Businessmen 


The big capital spending rise, how- 
ever, won't come until later in the 
year. As 1959 ends, business (burned 
in the excess capacity scare of 1957-58 
and still uncertain about the steel sit- 
uation) is still being wary about put- 
ting too fast an upward curve into its 
capital spending. 

That caution could be healthy. In- 
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deed, there is some danger that the 
very fast pace of the expansion in busi- 
ness that’s coming in the first half of 
1960 could breed overoptimism about 
the future. Such a rosy glow could 
lead business to overbuild—on the as- 
sumption that the rapid rise in con- 
sumption in the first half would keep go- 
ing at the same rate (as business was 
in fact misled by the 1955 consumer 
spending boom). 

¢ No Repeat—But at this point busi- 
nessmen seem determined not to be 
fooled again. Most are still putting 
more emphasis on modernization than 
on expansion in capacity. And most are 
warv about the likelihood of a slower 
pace of business after the rush of in- 
ventory building in the first half. 

That’s not the only reason for their 
wariness. There’s widespread recogni- 
tion of two sobering facts: 

¢ Inflation isn’t going to be fun 
for anvone, in the present state of the 
U.S. economy. If business yields to the 
short-term pleasures of putting prices 
up, this can have two unpleasant ef- 
fects: (1) It can help foreign competi- 
tors take markets awav from U.S. busi- 
nessmen both at home and abroad, and 
(2) it will push the Federal Reserve into 
still more determined action. ‘The 
further squeeze on credit resulting from 
such action by the Fed, and the fur- 
ther rise in interest rates, would be 
sheer pain. The current slump in hous- 
ing demonstrates that the Fed’s powers 
ire by no means remote or illusory. 

e Recession follows a frantic and 
inflationary boom as surely as hang- 
over follows a too giddy night on the 
town. Business is not eager to see the 
current expansion die as early a death 
as its two pred¢ cessors. 

Reinforcing this feeling of caution is 
considerable nervousness about a num- 
ber of things—about the huge rate of 
expansion in consumer credit and 
whether it can be sustained, about the 
possibility of 1961 as a recession vear, 
ind about the widely feared end of 
the bull market in Wall Street (page 
78). 


lll. Plusses for Second Half 


Will this wariness last? Boom is al- 
ways the enemy of caution, and the 
booming production index is already 
making today’s reservations about the 
outlook look a bit outmoded. Few can 
resist the exhilaration that comes from 
such spurs to optimism as noting—as 
one could this week—that the BUSINESS 
WEEK index had at last made a new 
high, after its steel strike dip. 

The upsurge in business during the 
first half of 1960 can’t fail to carry 
business forward at a fast clip into the 
year’s second half, with such boosting 
forces as these: 

¢ With incomes and employment 
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rising, personal consumption will con- 
tinue to advance only a little less rap- 
idly than in the first half. 

e As inventory building tapers off, 
heavy industry will be supported by the 
strong upswing in expenditures for new 
equipment. 

e Though federal spending will be 
roughly steady, state and local spend- 
ing are slated to go on climbing at an 
annual rate of about $3-billion. 

e U.S. business is adjusting itself 
to the pressures of foreign competition, 
and net exports should add S1-billion 
or more to GNP during the vear. 

With so many plusses—and only 
housing and agriculture as laggards— 
1960’s quarterly pattern, compared to 
1959’s sawtooth shape, should be rising 
all the wav, but tapering toward the 
end: 


Gross National Product 
(Billions of Dollars, .Annual Rate) 


1950 
Pl CE os iin eeaecncaenas sa $470.2 
et SOE. . cdiedios cases accu 484.5 
OCR ene 478.6 
Gee CeO. 35.4)-a wakeeen cen ocd 486.0 

1960 
Ist Quarter .....: oe ee $502 
pd earner cy eae 513 


BE OP dee as hab ieee alee 519 
‘th Quarter 


All in all, it looks like a hot and 
wholly fitting way to launch the Soar- 
ing Sixties, in the start of a fateful dec- 
ade of economic competition with the 
fast growing Soviet economy. 





Many specific aspects of the busi- 
ness outlook for 1960 were dealt 
with in BUSINESS WEEK articles in 
November and December issues. 

Government spending will cdge 
well past $140-billion in calendar 
1960, with something close to $97- 
billion of that spent by the federal 
government, inside and outside the 
budget (BW—Nov.21'59,p34). 

Retail sales will be 5% to 7% 
higher next vear than this year, will 
reach a  $230-billion-a-vear rate 
(BW—Nov.28'59,p34). 

Homebuilding will sag some 
14% from this year’s level, dragged 
down by the squeeze on mortgage 
money (BW —Dec.5’59,p32). 

Auto sales in 1960 will probably 
be the highest in history. And de- 
spite new competition of foreign 
cars, sales of U.S. cars will crowd 
close to the record levels of 1955 
(BW—Dec.12°59,p34). 

Steel production will set a new 
record by a large margin, may go 
as high as 130-million ingot tons, 
with the biggest share in the first 
half (BW—Dec.19°59,p32). 














Steel 


Settlements in can and alu 
minum industries help the union 
as steel bargaining enters final 
round. 


In about two weeks, the National 
Labor Relations Board must begin tackl- 
ing its big job of polling a half-million 
steelworkers across the country on their 
employers’ “last offer” of contract terms. 

In just one month, on Jan. 26, an 
80-day restraining order against a steel 
strike will expire. Theoretically, the 
United Steelworkers will then be frec 
to strike again in order to exert new 
economic pressure for a settlement on 
its terms. 

So, time is running out on voluntary 
bargaining in the steel industry, with 
the parties still tightly deadlocked. 
Perhaps the fact that it is holds hope 
for progress out of an impasse, even 
though a discouraged federal mediator 
said a few days ago that the possibilty 
of a settlement before the injunction 
ends now looks awfully hopeless. 

With time growing short, and au 
angry Congress preparing to meet (page 
39), the parties are aware that ihe 
must avail themselves of every means 
toward a bargained settlement—or facc 
consequences. 
¢ Next Steps—Top negotiators for the 
industry and union resumed meetings 
in Washington on Monday after a 
10-day recess. The union’s position at 
the bargaining table was substantially 
stronger, as a result of settlements by 
the can companies and in the aluminum 
industry. It demanded that the steel 
industry negotiate a “‘realistic’’ contract. 

Industry spokesmen discounted the 
impact of the can and aluminum agree 
ments—and the earlier Kaiser Steel 
settlement—on bargaining in the steel 
industry. But they showed telltale signs 
of worry. Other industry agreements 
with the USW are putting a squeeze of 
isolation on the steel compamies. The 
industry’s defenses are weakening. It is 
becoming harder, almost day to day, 
(1) to hold firm on the anti-inflation 
issue with raises and price increases 
going into effect in other industries, or 
(2) to bar compromising on the work 
rules issue. 

The pressure will increase in the next 
week: 

Beginning this weekend, steel pro- 
ducers and the union will engage 
in company-by-company bargaining—at 
USW’s insistence. 

On Monday, the Taft-Hartley board 
of inquiry, with Dr. George W. ‘Taylor 
as its chairman, will open new hearings 
on the steel dispute—and apply new 
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Union Position Strengthens 


and urgent pressures for a voluntary 
settlement. 

The separate negotiations may result 
in some minor agreements on contracts, 
but they are not expected to cause a 
major break in the industry’s still tightly 
united front. Hopes for a settlement 
before February rest much more on 
what the Taylor board might do. 
¢ Why Separately?—Early this week, 
the United Steelworkers asked for sepa- 
rate meetings with steel companies in 
order, it said, to explore all possible 
ways that a steel agreement might be 
reached. Major companies in the Steel 
Companies Coordinating Committee 
objected. They argued that company- 
by-company bargaining has been tried 
before, in other vears, and has never 
been productive. 

Nevertheless, they agreed to meet 
separately with union negotiators. They 
did so for public relations reasons, more 
than out of any real hope that progress 
might be made. 

The industry recognized the union 
request for separate bargaining for what 
it actually was—a strategic move to split 
the industrv ranks. It recognized, too, 
a hazard in separate meetings. 
¢ Some Waverers—The great bulk of 
the basic steel industry is united—and 
likely. to remain that way. However, a 
substantial number of smaller com- 
panies with no great work practices 
problems have felt for a long time that 
an agreement should be negotiated with 
the union, if necessary at a cost of fur- 
ther small concessions. 

Some of those in this peripheral 
group have been reported on the verge 
of settlements, generally on terms close 
to those worked out by Kaiser and the 
union. 

Significantly, others have been talk- 

ing privately of a need to reappraise 
their position—and the industry’s—in 
view of the can and aluminum settle- 
ments. The union’s strategy is to give 
them a chance for this reappraisal in 
company-by-company talks. It hopes to 
open up chinks in the industry front. 
e A New Demand?—The talks with 
major companies in Washington, with 
small tr ones in home areas, will intro- 
duce a new union threat: Unless the 
cor panies settle quickly on the basis 
of ‘he Kaiser agreement, they may have 
te settle at an even higher cost. 

USW Pres. David J. McDonald made 
this clear in a statement a few days ago. 
In calling on the 95 companies involved 
in the steel dispute to meet with the 
union, McDonald commented: “We 
must necessarily bring our proposals up 
to date in the light of more recent de- 
velopments such as the steadily rising 
cost of living, the completion of new 
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agreements in the .can industry, the 
‘last offer’ of the companies, and the 
negotiating progress in the aluminum 
industry.”” Aluminum settled afterward, 
on terms anticipated by the union.) 
Ihe union submitted a revised pro- 
posal for contract terms, including a 
new demand for the full cost-of-living 
increase provided in the expired 1956 
agreements; this would have involved 
some 3¢ or 4¢ as of the first payroll 
period in January. However, a number 
of smaller companies “understand” they 
still can sign on the Kaiser terms—if 
they do so within the next few days. 
¢ Board of Inquiry—The Taylor board 
of inquiry has not been involved, di- 
rectly, in steel negotiations since it 
handed its pre-injunction report to Pres. 
Eisenhower in October. It has been 
kept informed of developments by the 
Federal Mediation & Conciliation Serv- 
ice, and has been consulted frequently 


DR. TAYLOR and his board of inquiry will open new hearings on steel dispute. 














































by FMCS Director Joseph F. Finnegan 
It is now re-entering the dispute 
under the further provisions of the Taft 
Hartley Act, which require the board to 
hold hearings at this point on the “cut 
rent position of the parties and the 
efforts which have been made for sett! 
ment.” It is also required to get from 
the employers a written last offer to be 
placed before employees in an election 
Dr. Taylor has instructed all steel 
employers to submit a final offer—in 
brief and in writing—in preparation for 
the election to be held between Jan. 6 
and Jan. 21 if no settlement can be 
reached before (BW—Dec.19°59,p25 
He has also set a resumption of 
public hearings for Monday, Dec. 25 
Technically, these are for fact-finding 
purposes—but the Taylor board turned 
hearings in October into intensive pub 
lic mediation meetings, and it can be 
expected to do this again next week 
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ty oy. 
és Winter 
oS ae 
More and more tired business- 
men are shaking off cold- 


weather blues by embarking on 
lavish trips to distant lands. 


Many executives used to languish all 
winter in steamed-up ofhces while their 
secretaries bounded off on two-week 
bargain cruises to the Caribbean. But 
the boss need no longer seethe with 
envy at steno’s suntan—more and more 
of the brass are escaping the chill them- 
selyes, and on an increasingly elaborate 
scale. 

his winter, the trend is more no- 
ticeable than ever before in the history 
of executive travel. For the proof, 
study these sample _ itineraries—and 
budgets: 

e In early January, a, Cincinnati 
machine tool manufacturer and his wife 





t will board the liner Bergensfjord in 
sai fide, Set 3 = ” KX oe nee New York for an 87-day cruise to such 
- Saad is aaa fs .. -_ 


; — pO se exotic ports as Cristobal, ‘Tahiti, Syd- 
es = fens * — 


rf we Se . | ney, Capetown, and Dakar. The cost 
S. alee — for two will be a good $9,600. 
Le” ae < e A week later, the owner of a 


Boston shoe factory departs with his 
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4 hs ; — . " =p wife and small children for 14 days 
Ff Rs hoe, es of sun at La Coquille, a sleek club- 
Bs ; resort near Palm Beach, Fla. Then the 
¥ 7" ~~. family will “rough it’ for a few days 
. > d 
‘ 4 ; e with friends at a private fishing outpost 
' ay 3.3 near Mazatlan, Mexico. Thev_ will 
> - easily spend $3,500 in all for the vaca 
. . tion. 
‘ e As February begins, the head of 
. : a Baltimore brokerage office, his part 
ner, and their wives will jet to London 
; 
\ f < F ¥} 
; ‘ , 
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a | 4 (J a 
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TIGER HUNT im Assam, India, with safari mounted on elephants, is one way to 


indulge sporting tastes in a truly grand manner. 


PARIS NITERY offering indoor diversions is the Lido, famous for ladies in sumptu- 


ous, if scanty, attire. 


+ 
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Comes; the Boss Goes Far Away 


on a four-week jaunt that will also take 
them to Rome and Paris. If the trip 
costs less than $10,000, they'll be sur- 
prised. 

e The next week, health permit- 
ting, a heart-ailing San Francisco engi- 
neering executive will fly with his sister 
and nurse to Santiago, Chile, and go 
on by small plane to the seaport of Val- 
paraiso and by car to a villa near Vinta 
del Mar, a sophisticated beach town. 
Their two months away will come to at 
least $5,000. 

e After their wedding in late Feb- 
ruary, a voung Chicago attorney and 
his bride will start enjoving a $12,000- 
plus present—a 69-day safari centering 
around Lake Victoria and Mt. Kiliman- 
jaro in east central Africa. On the way 
home, there will be a stopover in 
Cannes. 
¢ Moneved Exodus—Glittery junkets of 
this sort are fairly rare, of course—but 
not so rare as vou might think. ‘Thou- 
sands of fat-walleted Americans will be 
gallivanting this winter in comparable 
fashion. And with the emphasis this 
season on distance, they will be piling 
up mileage records for cold-weather 
vacations, travel agents say. 

“People with money and plenty of 
time to travel seem to be thinking in 
broader terms today than thev did 10 
or 15 years ago,” savs Edward O’Con- 
nor, president of Thomas Cook & Son. 
He gives part of the credit to the wither- 
ing away of isolationist attitudes and 
“broader views on questions of race and :* , 
color.” John Houser, vice-president of ‘ san rule 
American Express Co. in charge of ANDEAN RESORT of Bariloche, in 


travel services, attributes some of the to Lake Louise, This is Llao-Llao Hotel. 


| Lr 
é. Pad / 


- Ss 


the Argentine lake country, has been likened 


FRENCH ALPS include many smart stopping-off places for 


skiers, such as Le Polaise at Val d’Isere. 
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CARIBBEAN is most popular wintering area for many Americans, and one of its 
most luxurious resorts is Caneel Bay on St. John, Virgin Islands. 


new winter mobility to the improve 
nent in creature comforts available in 
emote areas of the globe, particularh 
the tropics 

“Today, if vou can afford the trip, 
ou can discover comfort in the 
jungles,” comments Hans Helbling, in 
dependent New York travel expert. As 
in example, he cites the three first 
ite bungalow hotels in Papeete, the 
ipital of ‘Tahiti. “Les ‘Tropique, for 
instance, is as modern as manv of the 
hotels in Florida and quite good—if vou 
ire like many people these davs who 
vant more than anvthing else to relax 
ind escape tvpical resort atmosphere,” 
ivs Helbling. 
¢ Easier Living—The boom in expen 

winter travel also reflects a_ basic 
change in modes of living, according 
to Max Allen, head of Ask Mr. Foster, 
35-office nationwide travel agencv, and 
president of the American Societv of 
I'ravel Agents. ‘““These davs,””  savs 
\llen, ‘even the highest-bracket family 
is apt to be living in a compact, modern 
s+house—the kind that’s easv to manage 
with fewer servants. This means less 
ictivitv at home and more travel.” 

In addition, Allen points out, high 
taxes and servant problems have made 
it impossible for many wealthy Ameri- 
cans to keep up both winter and sum- 
mer homes. So they take tours in both 
seasons instead. 

Health worries contribute to the 
winter wavfaring these days, too. “So 
much has been written about coronaries, 
ind high blood pressure, and tension- 
producing executive responsibilities,” 
savs Cook & Son’s O’Connor, “that 
even 40-vear-olds are skipping away for 
winter rest cures, if they can made it.” 
¢ Destinations—Among all the places 
to go, most popular with Americans is 
the Caribbean—“‘a hundred islands and 
a thousand waters.” It’s also quite a 
fashionable destination, though a few 
gilded meccas such as the Palace and 
Suvretta Hotels in Switzerland’s St. 
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Moritz may still reign supreme with 
some lop rank is held by Jamaica, 
Puerto Rico (coming up fast), and the 
Virgin Islands. 

Jamaica has eight golf courses and a 
north coast where the international set 
sometimes capers. The towns to se 
there are Montego Bav, Ocho Rios, and 
Port Antonio. Three notable Montego 
Bav establishments are the Round Ii] 
Hotel, the Royal Caribbean, and_ the 
Casa Montego, newest of the group 
In Ocho Rios, the brand-new Marra- 
kech has facilities that should be at 
tractive to societv. All in all, Jamaica 
offers a delightful mingling of old-world 
charm and slick cosmopolitanism. 
¢ Approach by Boat—The Virgin Is- 
lands consist of some 50 tiny green 
spots in the sea; experienced visitors 
recommend approaching them from the 
water by private boat for maximum 
scenic value. It’s possible to start with 
the three largest patches of land—St. 
Thomas, St. John, and St. Croix—and 
work vour way down to the miutest 
coral reef. This season, it will be smart 
to charter a power cruiser or sailing 
craft at a place such as Yacht Haven on 
St. Thomas, where a boat 33 ft. to 77 
ft. long can be had for $500 to $1,000 
a week. 

Accommodations on the larger is- 
lands should please even the most fas- 
tidious globetrotter. On St. Croix, for 
instance, individual villas with ocean 
views are advertised at $130 daily bv 
the Grapetree Bay Hotel, opened just 
this month. 

Puerto Rico is still behind Jamaica 
and the Virgin Islands for chic, but it’s 
catching up fast. It has had a big boost 
froni the nearly new, already fashion- 
able resort, El Dorado, developed near 
San Juan by Laurance Rockefeller. This 
season, Pan American World Airways 
jets will be flving from New York to 
San Juan in 34 hours. 

The Bahamas are not, strictly speak- 
ing, in the Caribbean, but they offer 


some of the same attractions on al- 
most 700 islands sprinkled across hun 
dreds of miles of blue Atlantic. 

¢ South of the Border—Mexico is ap 
pealing increasingly to U.S. travelers, 
most of whom head for two places 
Mexico City, the capital, and the Pa- 
cific resort of Acapulco, where hotels 
now offer evervthing from air condi- 
tioning to free-form swimming pools 
Acapulco’s posh Pierre Margues, oper 
ated by the management of the Hotel 
Pierre in New York, has its own 1so 
lated private beach. Mexico City, with 
its 5-million population, is a_ truly 
sophisticated center, but not so wide- 
open as many think Among its su 
perior hotels: the del Prado, Bamer, i] 
Paseo, and Reforma. 

A few U.S. executives 
ered the delights of sail fishing off the 
Pacific Coast of Mexico and as far south 
is Panama 

Vhere’s a mounting vogue for jaunts 
to South America, too, and the trend 
is certain to intensify with the expan 
sion of jct service (page 86).> ‘Today, 
though, the big jets can land at only 
four places on the continent Param- 
aribo, Dutch Guiana; Caracas, Vence- 
zucla; Asuncion, Paraguay; and Buenos 
\ires. 

Some travelers compare Buenos 
Aires to Paris, but lovers of night lif 
mav find it tame. Rio de Janeiro, too, 
is less lively after dark now that gam- 
bling has departed, but it can supply 
comfort and great geographic beauty. 
e Hula Land—This winter the 50th 
state, Hawaii, will be crowded with 
visitors. Some wise people are leasing 
houses, some not. far from famous 
Waikiki beach for $1,000 to $1,500 
1 month, to avoid the crowds. But 
Waikiki has a number of superior 
hotels, including the Royal Hawaiian 
and the Halekulani, a rambling network 
of cottages. Things are more relaxed 
on other islands such as Maui and 
Hawaii, popular with deep sea fisher- 
men. 

A few well-heeled Americans are dis- 
covering really offbeat attractions. One 
out-of-the-way destination is the Ar- 
gentine lake district, near the Chilean 
border, where Bariloche—a_ sort of 
Andean Lake Louise—has two fine 
hotels, the Tunquenlen and the Llao- 
Llao, with its own casino. Fanciers of 
winter sports can ski all day in the 
mountains near Tokyo, Japan, and then 
warm up in hot spring baths. Or, for 
sun, there’s the Spanish Riviera, much 
quieter than the French shore of the 
Mediterranean and appreciated for that 
quality by a select group. One of the 
new Spanish stopping places is Torre- 
molinos, a fishing village turned artistic. 


have discov- 


And for mingling with remnants of © 


royalty, the beach to seek out is Estoril, 
outside Lisbon, which also has a smart 
casino. 
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Labor's Horoscope for 1960 


@ Several million workers will average wage boosts 


of 8¢ an hour, plus “fringe” gains and cost-of-living raises. 


@ Management will be increasingly cost-conscious— 
and bargaining will be more of a two-way street. 


@ Unions will tighten their ranks against employers. 
The result could be serious strife. 


Any employers who manage to |ook 
beyond the deadlocked steel bargaining 
will see little in industrial relations to 
encourage them in the year ahead. 
Labor costs will continue to rise,’ as 
sharply as in 1959. Strikes probably 
will be a problem again—not so serious, 
perhaps, but still an important one. 
¢ Storm Clouds—These are some of 
the storm clouds threatening trouble 
in labor-management relations: 

¢ Deferred wage increases already 
negotiated will boost the pay of several 
million workers an everage of about 
8¢ an hour in 1960, not counting 
“fringe” gains payable in the year ahead 
or adjustments for a rising cost of 
living (page 46). Unions with contract 
openings will demand at least this much 
in bargaining in 1960; the 8¢ an hour 
will be a floor under settlements. 

¢ Employers are increasingly cost- 
conscious. As in the steel industry, they 
contend that labor cost increases must 
be earned through contract changes to 
permit more efficient and productive 
plant operations. Employer demands, 
seriously pressed, will make bargaining 
more of a two-way street—with a danger 
of head-on collisions. 

¢ Despite the apparent solidarity 
in the ranks of the United Steelworkers 
and other major unions, there’s a lessen- 
ing of strong leadership in unions. A 
number of recent reports to the Fed- 
eral Mediation & Conciliation Service 
from regional offices have noted this. 
One commented that union officers 
are finding it hard to compromise issues 
in dispute because of rank-and-file 
pressures. Another said this has a “dis- 
rupting influence at bargaining tables.” 
e.. . and Storms?—Storm clouds 
sometimes blow away. But this year’s 
don’t seem likely to. 

Labor disputes threaten a number 
of major industries in 1960—including 
two important defense industries. - 

The steel and railroad industries face 
obvious threats, but by no means the 
most serious ones. Barring the unex- 
pected, steel negotiations that began 
dismally in May, 1959, will reach a 
new crisis point in late January (page 
25); but t 9 a new shutdown is 
onsible it’s still not probable. Railroad 
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bargaining, still in the preliminaries, 
will take a more serious turn in the 
next few weeks, perhaps become critical 
in February and March. But talk of a 
rail strike is premature. 

The real crises ahead appear to be in 
missile and aircraft production and in 
electrical manufacturing—two defense 
industries. Important bargaining also 
is coming up in apparel and telephone 
industries. 

Contracts may perhaps be worked 
out as peacefully in these and other 
industries in 1960 as they were this 
year in the can and aluminum indus- 
tries. But you can’t rule out the pos- 
sibility of labor disputes rivaling those 
in steel and nonferrous industries this 
year—in intensity, though not in size. 


|. Background in 1959 


Early in 1959, labor spokesmen, in- 
cluding Pres. Walter Reuther of the 
United Auto Workers, warned the 
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country’s industrial unions that beyond 
a doubt their negotiating position was 
deteriorating. They warned, glumly, 
that despite scattered successes labor 
was losing the collective bargaining 
battle to employers. 

Labor’s bargaining strength had be- 
gun to deteriorate in 1955; according 
to Reuther that was the most difficult 
bargaining year in more than two 
decades for UAW. It weakened much 
more this past year. 
¢ End of an Era—As it turned out, an 
era in labor-management relations 
ended in 1959. More than at any time 
in a quarter-century, employers held 
the advantage at the bargaining table— 
and used it confidently and effectively. 
Unions lost their cockiness, their brash 
and aggressive insistence on substantial 
gains in new contracts. 

In 1959, labor shifted to the de- 
fense (BW —Jun.20'59,p58). Unions 


had hoped to shake off the inhibiting 
effects of the 1958 business recession 
on bargaining. They failed to. Their 
gains in 1959 were only fractionally 
larger than those for the preceding year 
—despite economic recovery. 

According to the Bureau of National 
Affairs, Inc., a reporting service, a pre- 
liminary tally of 1959 contract settle- 
ments shows the median (or middle) 
figure to be about 9¢ an hour, as com- 
pared with 8.7¢ in 1958 and just over 
10¢ in 1957. It’s clear that negotiated 
wage increases have not climbed back 
to pre-recession levels. And that fact 
can be attributed largely to tougher 
management bargaining attitudes. 
¢ Key Settlements—Here’s what hap- 
pened in key 1959 bargaining situa- 
tions: 

In rubber, major producers agreed to 
improve pension programs and increase 
wages by about 10¢ an hour. Early in 
the year, the United Rubber Workers 
struck for eight weeks on the non-wage 
issues. 

In meatpacking, a number of key 
employers signed two-year contracts for 
84¢ an hour for most workers this year 
and 64¢ more in 1960. Armour & Co. 
settled peacefully. Swift & Co. reached 
contract terms only after a strike by the 
United Packinghouse Workers and the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters & Butcher 
Workmen. Wilson & Co. was struck 
later, and the walkout by UPW appears 
likely to carry over into 1960. 

In nonferrous metals, settlements 
after a four-month strike by the United 
Steelworkers and the Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers have an estimated cost 
to employers of about 22¢ an hour 
over two years, with wage increases 
of from 7¢ to 10.6¢ an hour each year. 

In the can industry, the United Steel- 
workers and the can companies ex- 
tended contracts during steel bargain- 
ing; finally—with steel still deadlocked— 
they settled for raises averaging about 
8.2¢ an hour for each year of a three- 
year term. Total cost of the contract 
package is estimated by the union at 
30¢ an hour. Cost-of-living increases 
will be limited in the second and third 
years; none will be due the first year. 

In aluminum, five major producers 
and the USW agreed on a similar 
three-year contract with a cost esti- 
mated by the union at the same 30¢- 
an-hour figure. The contracts were 
reached peacefully, in 11 days of bar- 
gaining, after a contract extension signed 
during steel’s negotiations. 

And in steel, Kaiser Steel Corp. broke 
with the otherwise solid front of ma- 
jor producers to sign a 20-month con- 
tract with USW after a three-month 
strike. The agreement’s total cost to 
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Kaiser is estimated by the parties to be 
a minimum 19.5¢ an hour plus up to 
3¢ an hour more if living costs rise. 
Workers get no wage increase in 1959 
but raises averaging 8.2¢ an hour are 
due in 1960. Other companies contend 
Kaiser and USW have estimated the 
cost of the settlement too low. 

¢ Closer Look—A more searching look 
into the contracts negotiated in 1959 
shows some less obvious patterns of 
considerable significance for bargaining 
in 1960. 

It is true that unions failed to nego- 
tiate wage increases much better than 
they got in 1958, when business was de- 
pressed. It is also true that up to 
now employers have failed to make 
really notable progress toward contract 
changes that would eliminate restric- 
tive working rules. Many emplover de 
mands have had to be dropped—or 
sharply. whittled down—to get the con- 
cessions on economic issues. 

Cost-of-living increases have been 
limited in many new contracts to a 
maximum of about 3¢ an hour in any 
one vear. The steel industry and other 
emplovers bargaining this past vear had 
sought, initially, to eliminate “‘esca- 
lator” clauses in contracts outright, as 
inflationary. Later, they accepted the 
principle of controlled or limited “‘esca- 
lation” —with safeguards added against 
such sharp c-of-] increases as had to be 
given under the 1956 steel contracts. 

Deferred increases negotiated for 
1960 and bevond have set another 8¢ 
in hour floor under bargaining. 
¢ Automation Issue—Morcover, signifi 
cantly, negotiators have attacked—with 
some success—problems of what to do 
ibout growing automation in industry. 

Armour and its unions agreed to set 
up an automation study fund, from 
management contributions (up to a 
maximum $500,000) through a rovalty 
on meat shipped to customers. 

Longshoring unions on the West 
Coast and Atlantic and Gulf Coasts 
igreed with dock employers on different 
approaches to mechanization of ports— 
i $1.5-million mechanization fund on 
the Pacific waterfront (BW—Aug.15°59, 
pl22) and a plan of gang-size guaran- 
tees and premium rates for mechanized 
work on the Atlantic (BW—Dec.12’59, 
p128). 

And Kaiser and USW agreed on a 
long-range study of the problem. 


ll. Prospects for 1960 


The outcome of the steel negotiations 
will have a strong influence on bargain- 
ing in 1960. A significant break, one 
way or the other, from the pattern that 
evolved in other industries and between 
Kaiser and USW could mean major 
changes in the outlook on bargaining. 

What happens to steel’s fight for 
greater control over work practices is 
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particularly imgortant. If the big steel 
companies win on this issue, the victory 
will give heavy impetus to similar de- 
mands on unions in other industries. If 
the Steelworkers succeed in balking the 
industry's demands, all labor will be in 
a stronger position on this issue. 

¢ Costs an Issue—Labor costs will be 
an issue in bargaining in the missile and 
aircraft industry, in electrical manufac- 
turing, and in the telephone industry. 
In each, employers now appear deter- 
mined to check high-rising costs. 

This will not necessarily mean flat 
refusal of wage increases. It does mean 
opposition to raises that go beyond com- 
pensating increases in productivity. 

Many of the raises given in industry 
in 1959 are defended as ‘“‘non-inflation- 
ary” by the employers involved because 
thev do not exceed the estimated an- 
nual rate of productivity increase, be- 
tween 24% and 3% in most instances. 
Major steel companies have offered 
terms that thev sav would raise their la- 
bor payments a fraction more than 24% 
each vear, in line with productivity 
gains. 

As part of their deal, the steel com- 
panies insist on work practices controls, 
to eliminate waste and improve eff- 
ciency. With a freer hand in managing, 
the companies say they can give 30¢ an 
hour over three vears without the added 
pav being inflationary; otherwise, they 
sav thev can’t do it. 
¢ Government’s Role—Ihat raises an- 
other question that those dealing with 
bargaining in 1960 must keep in mind: 
What role will government take in con- 
tract negotiations in the next vear? 

Ihe Administration is at the end of 
its patience’ with the steel bargaining. 
So is Congress. Proposals for tighter 
federal controls over labor-management 
relations are already accumulating in 
Congressional offices. Even if the steel 
dispute is over by the time the Senate 
and House meet two weeks from now, 
bills will be introduced to bar or mini- 
mize contract disputes likely to have a 
damaging effect on the public and the 
national economy. 

It is going to be hard to settle the 
present steel dispute without some form 
of recommendations from the outside. 
If these can be interpreted—even re- 
motely—as Administration-backed, the 
government will be in on the negotia- 
tions of 1960. For whatever is suggested 
for steel is likely to be an issue in other 
bargaining. 

At the same time, with pressure grow- 
ing in Congress for stronger curbs on 
strikes against the public interest, unions 
—and many employers—may be wary 
about too much aggressiveness. 
¢ Outlook Now—But even allowing for 
the impact of a possible “dictated’’ set- 
tlement in steel and of wariness about 
Congress, the net outlook is for con- 
tinued aggressive bargaining by em- 


ployers and for further efforts to check 
rising labor costs and recapture lost 
management prerogatives. 

On labor's side, it is for a general 
tightening of union lines—and, impor- 
tantly, for efforts to bring about a 
greater degree of labor solidarity than 
the union movement has had before. 
¢ In Aircraft—In the missile and _ air- 
craft industry, the United Auto Work- 
ers and the International Assn. of Ma- 
chinists will present a united front early 
in 1960 in bargaining with Boeing, 
Douglas, Convair, North American, and 
other major companies. 

IAM and UAW held a joint wage 
policy conference some months ago, to 
sect in motion planning for 1960 bar- 
gaining. They roughed out demands 
for substantial wage boosts, better pen- 
sions, and insurance and medical cost 
gains. Both have big strike funds. 

Although the companies may coordi- 
nate their bargaining, too, differences in 
contract expiration dates (page +8) make 
a strong solid front unlikely. The com- 
panies do promise tough resistance to 
union aims. Budget ceilings make it 
hard to pass along increased costs to 
Uncle Sam, and defense cutbacks are 
a WOTTy. 
¢ Electrical Manufacturing—l ive major 
unions are planning to coordinate their 
bargaining with General Electric and 
Westinghouse, two major defense con- 
tractors. The Industrial Union Dept., 
an arm of AFL-CIO, is polling GE and 
Westinghouse workers on what they 
want in a new contract, and IUD ex- 
pects to be a coordinating agencv for 
negotiations with the companies. 

GE and Westinghouse already have 
reputations as tough bargainers. GE, 
particularly, follows a policy of making 
a firm offer and sticking pretty close to 
it. It will again, even though James B. 
Carey, president of the International 
Union of Electrical Workers, is already 
on record with a threat to strike GE if it 
“spurns its workers’ demands.” 

Electrical manufacturing could be the 

problem industry in 1960 bargaining. 
Within labor, the theory is that auto 
companies agreed to take the unions 
on in 1958, the steel industry in 1959, 
and electrical manufacturers in 1960. 
The employers involved say the unions 
are seeing specters of a massive strategy 
that doesn’t exist. But, they say, all 
management is now fighting for a com- 
mon goal: a curb on labor costs after 
years of excessive and _ inflationary 
rises. 
e Elsewhere—Unions in the telephone 
industry plan wage and benefits drives 
in 1960. Among others, the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America 
announced that it will ask 25¢ an hour 
more in wages and fringes—about 12%— 
when it enters bargaining for more than 
110,000 workers employed by some 
700 companies early in 1960. 
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West's Big Four Close Ranks 


Paris talks, belying pessimism, 
set new summit pattern, new 
approach to economic rift—but 
shelve some NATO problems. 


The Big Four entered this week’s 
meeting in Paris squabbling—over the 
West’s position on an East-West sume 
mit conference, differences within 
NATO, and the rift between Western 
E.urope’s rival trading blocs. But they 
emerged, after the three-day talks, with 
more agreement than pessimists had 
ever expected. 

The main results add up to: 

eA new pattern for handling 
East-West relations. ‘The summit con- 
ference with Khrushchev next spring 
won't be a one-shot affair; instead, the 
West now favors a series of such meet- 
ings, as does Khrushchev. 

¢ A new approach to economic re- 
lations within the Atlantic Community. 
The U.S. and Canada will meet next 
month with 10 West European coun- 
tries in a move to liberalize trade on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

Uhe Western summit meeting—led 
by Pres. Eisenhower, Prime Minister 
Macmillan, Pres. de Gaulle, and Chan- 
ccllor Adenauer—by no means patched 
up NATO’s problems. ‘The Europeans 
hedged on agreeing to share a larger 
portion of NATO costs as the U.S. 
would like. And de Gaulle stuck to his 
refusal to integrate France’s air force 
with the NATO defense network. 

Still, the Big Four parted company 
on Monday with a firm summit invita- 
tion to Khrushchev. ‘The West offered 
Apr. 27 and Paris as the date and place. 
At the same time, the Western leaders 
in their formal communique closed 
ranks on the Berlin issue, insisting that 
the West would stand pat on its occu- 
pation rights there. 

Yet U.S. and British officials hinted 
that at an actual summit the West 
would be willing to discuss a more “flex- 
ible arrangement” on Berlin. 


I. Mending Europe's Rift 


As it turned out, the Big Four meet- 
ing came down hard cn the economic 
problems besetting the Atlantic Com- 
munity. The U.S. decision to break 
the economic snarl, in fact, caught 
most observers off guard. . 

The center of the snarl is the forma- 
tion of two trading blocs—the six-nation 
Common Market, started a year ago, 
and the new, seven-nation European 
Free Trade Assn. (EF'T'A). Washing- 
ton fears that even if the two groups , — 
eventually work out a compromise on NATO disagreements were topic for Eisenhower and de Gaulle, who agreed to shelve these 
quotas and tariffs, the outcome may be __ issues temporarily; U.S. hopes de Gaulle visit to U.S. will result in solutions. 


a a ' hits ea 
tas ‘we 
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further restrictions against U.S. trade 
with European countries. That’s all- 
important, in view of our stagnating 
exports and gold outflow. 

¢ Schedule—As prelude to the Paris 
meeting, Under Secy. of State Dillon 
had toured European capitals to explore 
the problems of the Six-and-Seven rift. 
His trip clearly brought a swift decision 
in Washington. For, in Paris, the West- 
ern leaders decided that the U.S. and 
Canada would meet “informally” early 
next month with the Europeans. ‘The 
l'uropeans will represent a cross-section 
of Common Market, EFTA, and 
OEEC (Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation) interests. Out 
of this meeting—together with a slated 
CEEC ministerial meeting Jan. 14— 
may come a new project setting up a 
small economic group within the At- 
lantic Community. 

¢ New Plan—Very likely, Dillon will 
head the U.S. delegation to both the 
OEEC meeting and the special meeting. 
What Dillon will try to push is estab- 
lishment of a modified, smaller version 
of the OKEC. The new group might 
consist of representatives from the U.S., 
Canada, the Common Market, EFT'A, 
and the OEEC countries not members 
of either trade bloc. The U.S.—after 
Congressional approval, if needed— 
would take full membership. 

Once inside the group, the U.S. 
would have more leverage in prodding 
the Six and Seven toward a linkup, and 
more chance to protect U.S. trade in- 
terests. 


ll. Eyes on the Summit 


On the broader issue of an East-West 
summit, the Western leaders reached 
quick agreement. Overcoming France’s 
and Germany's reluctance even to hold 
a summit meeting, the leaders set the 


late-April date. But—if they get their 


way—that won’t be a “showdown” to 
settle a batch of East-West problems 
at one sitting. The Western leaders 
want a slower approach—through sev- 
eral meetings. They feel the West 
would stand a better chance of gradu- 
ally probing Soviet intentions. 

¢ Berlin—Despite this show of unity, 
the Big Four shied away from any at- 
tempt to fix a common position on 
West Berlin and disarmament. On 
Berlin, they reiterated the tough West- 
ern declaration issued a vear ago. The 
West Germans, on their part, took this 
as evidence that the West is dropping 
the somewhat flexible attitude displayed 
during the Foreign Ministers’ Confer- 
ence ifr Geneva and in the Eisenhower- 
Khrushchev talks at Camp David. 

Yet Paris observers regard the stern 
wording of the Big Four communique 
as simply the West’s buildup to a bar- 
gaining position. 

Thus, there’s strong feeling now that 
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a summit meeting might bring a lim- 
ited agreement on Berlin’s future status. 
But the Big Four, as yet, have given no 
ground on their stand that Berlin’s 
future is tied to the whole problem of 
German reunification. 

¢ Test on Arms—In any case, an in- 
terim agreement on Berlin wouldn't 
necessarily ease tension over the East- 
West missile race. ‘That’s why dis- 
armament remains the key topic for any 
summit. As Paris observers see it, the 
Soviet attitude on arms control will be 
the real test of Moscow’s purported 
desire to switch competition with the 
U.S. from military to economic areas. 

The Western leaders agreed in 
Paris to push preparations for disarma- 
ment talks at the summit. The U.S., 
for one, dropped its former aloofness 
toward the 10-nation disarmament com- 
mittee set up last fall: Membership has 
included five Western nations plus five 
Communist countries. 

Now, the Big Four have proposed 
that the committee put off its next 
meeting to Mar. 15 in Geneva. Mean- 
while, the Western members will 
hammer out a policy line in Washing- 
ton in late January. Then, the East- 
West committee will try to narrow 
differences before the April summit. 

Western officials aren’t hopeful, but 
this would show that the West will try 
to meet the Russians halfway. 
¢ Exploring Other Topics—From the 
Big Four meeting, it’s clear that the 
West intends to discuss more than dis- 
armament and Berlin at the summit. 
During Khrushchev’s scheduled visit to 
Paris in mid-March, de Gaulle will ex- 
plore his attitude on East-West aid to 
underdeveloped areas. 

What the West, especially Britain, 
wants to insure is some agreement at 
the summit, to justify a later round of 
summit talks. 


Ill. Postponed NATO Issues 


While the Big Four put to one side 
their differences over NATO, and in- 
stead focused on the summit, NATO 
will continue to be a big headache for 
Washington. NATO’s European mem- 
bers listened patiently to U.S. argu- 
ments. Herter and Treasury Secy. An- 
cerson firmly presented the U.S. po- 
sition that Western Europe should 
carry more of NATO’s costs. But most 
Europeans complained about the high 
cost of modern weapons systems. 

Besides that, Eisenhower ran smack 
into de Gaulle’s refusal to integrate 
French forces with NATO and his 
long-standing proposal to form a three- 
nation (U.S.-Britain-France) “direc- 
torate” to set military strategy. 

The U.S. hopes that when de Gaulle 
visits Washington in mid-April, the 


two presidents will smooth over the- 


NATO rift--for once and all. 


Secret Banking... 


... based on code num- 
bers instead of depositors’ 
names will be tried in Mexico, 
imitating the Swiss system. 


In a move to lure foreign funds and 
to keep domestic funds from straving 
abroad, Mexico is setting up a system of 
secret bank accounts similar to the code 
svstem that has brought money from all 
over the world into the custody of 
Swiss banks. 

The Mexican Ministrv of Finance 
announced this week that, starting 
Jan. 1, bagk accounts can be kept by 
code numbé rather than by name. The 
depositor, with his identity known only 
to the bank, is assured of much greater 
freedom of action than the ordinary 
by-name depositor. 

Banking circles doubt that the Mexi- 
cans will go as far as the Swiss in 
hiding the identities behind numbered 
accounts. Under Swiss law, it’s a crim- 
inal offense for a bank to reveal the 
identity of a depositor except in a 
criminal case, and then only by court 
order. 
¢ Quadmupled Deposits—Mexican of 
ficials hope that within six months their 
code system will have resulted in quad- 
tupling foreign deposits, which now 
amount to $130-million. Some U.S. 
bankers feel this is over-optimistic. 
They point out that several other coun- 
tries—Panama, for one—have tried ‘to 
imitate the Swiss system without any 
substantial gains. The Swiss, the bank- 
ers argue, have a matchless tradition of 


‘secrecy and knowhow. 


What’s more, it is pointed out, 

Mexican banks will have to compete not 
only with the traditional Swiss banks, 
centered mainly in Zurich, but with a 
group of new and aggressive Geneva 
banks, which are making a reputation 
for handling money shrewdly. Many of 
these Geneva banks are backed by op- 
erators in the Near East, and other 
desirable places. 
e Any Good References—It is assumed 
that the Mexican setup will generally 
imitate the Swiss methods. In a Swiss 
bank, anvone with good references can 
open an account and get a code number 
to use in transactions. Few questions 
are asked if the sum is under $50,000; 
if it’s larger, the origin of the money is 
usually checked. Once the account is 
established, the depositor can draw on 
it merely by using his number. 

This secrecy appeals to a_ wide 
clientele—politicians, black marketeers, 
tax evaders, manipulators, and people 
who simply want a safe and discreet 
repository for their money. The Swiss 
banks have long proved trustworthv. 
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Long Distance 
cuts down 
your 

“waiting room’ 


time 


Competition for business is getting tougher all the 
time. More salesmen are on the road. More are in 
every reception room. 


That’s why it’s good salesmanship to call ahead 
for appointments. 


“By calling ahead,” says G. C. Pearce, branch 
manager, American Sterilizer Co., New Orleans, “our 
salesmen cover twice the territory they could cover 
without Long Distance. They see twice as many pros- 
pects—get a crack at twice as many sales.” 

Are you putting in too much “waiting room” 
time? Cut it short. Telephone ahead. 
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LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Here are some examples: 


New York to Baltimore ....... 75¢ 
Pittsburgh to Detroit is ere: ee 
St: Eee Gets. wk ko c's se SLID 
Albuquerque to Los Angeles .... . %1.40 | 
Eas Ue ee a ek a se RO ! 
These are day rates, Station-to-Station, for the first three minutes 


Add the 10% federal excise tax. ° ' 
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Bringing Exclusivity to Suburbs 


SHIPMENT of one-of-a-kind jewels is turned over to dispatcher at New York Heliport by 
Black, Starr & Gorham Pres. Alfred Smith for delivery to store’s Millburn (N. J.) branch. 


LANDING field for New York Airways helicopter is shopping center parking lot. After 


branch customers take pick of exclusive jewels remainder are flown back to New York store. 
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One reason posh jewelry stores can 
sell a $15,000 diamond pin or a $20,- 
000 pearl necklace is that such jewels 
are usually one-of-a-kind. Although 
customers may examine a dozen or 
more pearl necklaces, none will be 
identical. Each will be different in 
size and color, some will be graduated 
strings, others uniform strings. And 
the prices will vary, too. But no matter 
which a customer chcoses, he can be 
sure he is buying an original design 
created by the shop for one buyer. At 
these stores, even less expensive pieces, 
costing under $3,000, are reproduced 
only two or three times. 

This appeal to the exclusive is why 
New York’s oldest jewelry store, Black, 
Starr & Gorham (founded in 1810), 
rings up sales of $4-million each year, 
despite the tough, effective merchandis- 
ing of hundreds of competitors selling 
production-line jewelry 
e Circulating Stoek—But this approach 
presents an unusual marketing problem, 
which Black, Starr attempted to solve 
last week with a helicopter service to 
its suburban stores. Suburban stocks 
rarely bear a price tag higher than $500. 
I'o stock all three, Black, Starr sub- 
urban shops with exclusive jewels would 
be prohibitively costly. Yet, to preserve 
a tradition of exclusivity, Black, Starr 
has to be able to show well-heeled 
suburbanites a large, one-of-a-kind col- 
lection of gems to choose from 

To do this Black, Starr is circulating 
its stock, rather than distributing it. 

But trafic circulation problems in 
congested New York become acute dur- 
ing the Christmas shepping davs. Yet 
it is on these davs that Black, Starr 
relies for 25% of its annual volume. 

Thus, one day last week, it set up 

a schedule of flights with New York 
Airways that will land its precious 
stocks on the parking lots of its stores 
in Millburn, N. j., or Manhasset, Long 
Island, in as little flight time as 12 
minutes. After the jewels have been 
ordered by suburban store managers 
they remain at these stores for a dav 
or two. Those not sold then are re- 
turned to Black, Starr’s main store. 
e Emergency Service—The company 
also has a helicopter on call for emer- 
gency calls. A customer in Manhasset 
can ask for a selection of bracelets, for 
example, then be able to return in a few 
hours to inspect them 

For promotion-shy Black, Starr, the 
helicopter lift at Christmas time is a 
daring dip into the gimmickry of mer- 
chandising. Yet, Black, Starr's presi- 
dent, Alfred A. Smith, is serious about 
setting up schedules during the year, 
in fact is considering the purchase of 
an aircraft for the store’s own use 
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There’s more to plant security than manpower 


When a light flashes on the control panel, the Pinkerton guard knows exactly 
where the trouble is—and whether the trouble is an intruder or fire. 


There are fences, locks, keys, electronic devices—to name just a 
few. Ask us for a security engineering survey and we will recommend 
a security service exactly tailored to your needs. 

Yes, a modern security service can include electronics. When con- 
ditions permit, a guard’s range of supervision can be increased by 
electronic devices. With their help, a few men can be in many 
places at once, acting as guards and firewatchers, too. 

Pinkerton’s modern security methods approach the problem of 
security from other angles besides that of manpower. As the oldest 
and largest in the business, we provide a complete security service, 
superior in quality and reliability. 


PINKERTON’S 


Forty-five offices from coast to coast 





INVESTIGATE Pinkerton’s modern security service 


Fill in and mail the coupon below. 
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Pinkerton’s National Detective Agency, Inc. 
154 Nassau St., New York 38, N.Y. 


Send me 


C] Security brochure Sy 
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In Business 


Castro’s Hint He’ll Handle Their Sales 
Has U.S. Mines in Cuba Guessing 


Cuban Premier Fidel Castro this week tossed off a 
sroposal by which his government would become sole 
sales agent for mining companies in Oriente province. 
Among the enterprises affected would be the nickel and 
cobalt facilities of Freeport Sulphur’s Moa Bay Mining 
Co. and the U.S. government’s Nicaro project. 

lhe proposal, like many of Castro’s, had U.S. officials 
ind businessmen guessing. Observers felt it might mean: 

*One more step toward total nationalization of 
ndustry in Cuba. 
¢ A move to control foreign exchange sources without 
orting to expropriation. 
*Just one more incident in the running fight over 
Castro’s 25% tax on mineral exports. 


White House Tells Agencies to Move 
Quietly Against Dubious Foods 


lhe White House has moved to take the heat out of 
inv future “cranberry” incidents. Under pressure from 
farm and food industry leaders, Presidential assistants 
have instructed the Health, Education & Welfare Dept. 
ind the Agriculture Dept. that questionable foods should 
be gotten off the market by behind-the-scenes moves 
rather than public blasts, whenever consumers are not 
in immediate danger (BW—Dec.5'59,p26). 

The move is not a slap at HEW Secy. Arthur S. Flem- 
ming, whose action in the stilbestrol- in-chickens case was 
right along the lines suggested. 

Meanwhile, the National Cranberry Institute is trying 
to extract $20-million damages from the government 
because of Flemming’s speech at the height of the cran- 
berry marketing season (BW —Nov.21'59,p30). And 
Flemmir ~ said he would continue his drive against milk 
containing residues of DDT, although there is still no 
ptoof that these residues are harmful in the small quan- 
tities found. 


Michigan Tidies Its Fiscal House 
With New Taxes ond Sale of Assets 


When the Michigan legislature convened last January, 
it had somehow to cope with a $110-million deficit in 
the state’s general fund. The crisis, at its worst, forced 
the state to postpone paying both its: employees and 
suppliers, and it damaged Michigan’s reputation and 
Democratic Gov. G. Mennen Williams’ Presidential 
hopes. 

From the outset, the governor and his fellow Demo- 
crats were at odds with Republicans over how to solve 
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the shortage. Williams proposed corporate and personal 
income taxes and sale of bonds held by the Veterans 
Trust Fund, set up after World War II to aid indigent 
ex-servicemen. The GOP wanted a higher sales tax 
and charged that income taxes would frighten awav new 
industry. 

After bitter partisan wrangling, a Republican plan was 
approved in late summer—upping the state use tax to 
4% (the use tax, complementary to the sales tax, applies 
to items bought outside the state but used within its 
borders). But in October the State Supreme Court held 
that a use tax higher than 3% was unconstitutional. 

Last weekend, the legislators finally came up with a 
package that includes neither sales nor income taxes. 
It would raise $40-million by cashing in Veterans Trust 
Fund bonds, as Williams suggested, and another $47- 
million by increasing taxes on tobacco products, corpora- 
tion franchises, telephone and telegraph bills, and beer 
and whiskey. 

With the governor's signature already on the plan, 
state officials think the general fund should be back in 
balance by June 30. 


Winter Iron Ore Supply Is Adequate, 
Industry Believes as Lake Shipping Ends 


The iron ore shipping season ended last Monday when 
the Pargny, of U.S. Steel’s Pittsburgh Steamship Div., 
cleared the Soo locks and tied up for the winter after 
delivering its cargo at Gary, Ind. 

As the season ended, steel companies generally felt 
that the record last minute rvsh had brought enough 
stockpiled ore to last till next spring, with at worst some 
slight inter-plant switching of ore, or rail hauls from the 
upper lakes. 


Business Briefs 


The Labor Dept.’s monthly cost-of-living index in 
November reached a new pe: ik for the sixth time in 
seven months, hitting 125.6% of average 1947-49 prices, 
compared with 125.5% in October. The rise wa smaller 
than those in September and October. In November, 
food prices inched downward to 117.9 from 118.4, but 
clothing (to 109.4 from 109), all housing (to 130.4 from 
130.1), and rents only (to 140.5 from 140.4) all rose a bit. 


The aircraft industry and its unions have dropped their 
fight to force electronic companies doing aircraft or mis- 
sile work to pay the 20% higher minimum wages that 
the Walsh-Healey Act imposes on the aircraft industry 
(BW—Dec.13’58,p86). Aircraft management and indus- 
try have asked the Labor Dept. to postpone indefinitely 
their petition that Walsh-Healey provisions be extended 
to the electronics companies. 


Military aircraft production was cut again when the 
Air Force chopped off 30 of the 96 KC-135 tanker planes 
ordered in this fiscal year. The cut, expected to save 
$97-million, was made to match earlier cuts in the SAC 
bombers which the KC-135s refuel. 
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‘“Ouch! License plates for 7 trucks come to $742!”’ 


Lease your truck fleet from Hertz 


NO STATE LICENSES TO BUY... 
NO UPKEEP... NO INVESTMENT 


You’re “exempt” from annual state license costs 
... and many other problems, when you lease trucks 
from Hertz. You get new custom-engineered GMC, 
| Chevrolet or other sturdy trucks... or we'll buy 
your present trucks, rebuild them if necessary, and 
lease them back to you. 
Hertz is America’s No. 1 truck lessor, with over 
500 truck locations in the U. S. and Canada. Trucks 
are supplied to you faster, serviced by crack night TRUCK LEASE 
crews. Hertz gets you out of the truck business, 
| back into your own business . . . cuts fleet problems é 
to the writing of one budgetable check per week. And you can rent Hertz trucks for peak periods. 









fact-filled truck lease booklet, to Hertz Truck Lease, 


Call your local Hertz office. Or write for this seas 
Dept. B1226, 218 S. Wabash, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
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Architect & Engineer: F. A. FAIRBROTHER & Geo. H. MieHis * Consultants: ALBERT KAHN ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS & ENGINFERS 
Mechanical Contractor: THE STANLEY CARTER Co. 


JENKINS 

VALVES assure reliable, 
economical control 

of Production’s Lifelines 


Cited as one of the nation’s “Top Ten Plants of the Year”, 
Chrysler Corporation’s stamping plant at Twinsburg, Ohio, is 
a 34-acre model of building and manufacturing efficiency. 

Go into the power plant and you will find Jenkins Valves 
everywhere, controlling “production’s lifelines” that supply 
150,000 pounds of steam per hour . . . 30 million cubic feet of 
air per day . . . 7500 gallons of cooling water per minute. Jenkins 
Valves got the job because “every effort was made to install the 
finest mechanical and electrical equipment . . . and to insure 
minimum costs by eliminating excessive upkeep and equipment 
with a short life span”. 

It is a highly significant fact that all building experts and 
operating engineers agree “there’s nothing better than Jenkins 
Valves”. Many will always insist on JENKINS for critical serv- 
ices, and will prefer them for general use. After all, Jenkins 
Valves cost no more! 


When you are buying or specifying valves, remember that 
the best valves are the best assurance of economical service. 
Jenkins Bros., 100 Park Ave., New York 17. 





In the ultra-modern boiler house shown above, all gen- 
eral service valves controlling pipelines are JENKINS 


JENKINS — 
VALVES 
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Congressional pressures for a steel settlement are building up. 


A lot of congressmen have had a lot to say about steel, but Sen. Mike 
Mansfield of Montana, Democratic whip, this week was the first of the very 


top leadership in either House or Senate to pose a direct threat of legis- 
lation. 


Congress is not eager to leap in, but it will—and in a hurry. Mansfield, 
the top lieutenant of Senate Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson, means what 
he said. Labor legislation to break the, steel impasse may well be the first 
major action of the new Congressional session. 


Put another way, Washington reads Mansfield’s remarks as a message 
from the Congressional leadership, for the first time, to the steel union and 
the companies: Solve your problems before the Jan. 26 expiration of the 
Taft-Hartley injunction—or else. 


Hope for a negotiated steel settlement persists in the capital, but the 
hope owes its existence almost entirely to a hunch—nothing more—that the 
parties grudgingly will come to terms rather than face the uncertainties of 
emergency legislation. The longer the steel stalemate, the greater the 
public disgust, the tougher the Congressional attitude—and the greater the 


possibility of some drastic law, such as a provision for compulsory 
arbitration. 


Industry’s acceptance of company-by-company bargaining, this week’s 
big development, is taken here as a potentially good sign, especially by 
the optimists. But even the optimists acknowledge there is no substantial 
evidence that this turn of events actually presages any early break in the 
union-management standoff. 


The new year may bring a new turn in tariff setting. 


Metal-mineral miners look to Congress, not the White House, for relief 
against lead, zinc, and fluorspar imports. The Senate has directed the Tariff 
Commission to supply Congress with specific findings of fact on what, if 
any, additional protection is needed. The commission is due to finish its 
studies in January. 


What makes this significant is that Congress has not legislated a specific 


‘tariff or quota in nearly 30 years. Whenever the commission has made 


recommendations during that period, these have gone to the executive, not 
the legislative, branch for action. 


The big question: Does this development foreshadow a rise in protec- 
tionism through a return to Congressional tariff-fixing? The result is being 
awaited with high interest by some industries other than metal and mineral 
mining, which suspect they could obtain more concessions from Congress 
than from the White House. 


—e— 


Prospects for federal school aid legislation in 1960 are quite dim. 


Efforts to reach a compromise before the Congressional session begins 
have failed. Democrats on the House Education subcommittee, including 
Chmn. Cleveland M. Bailey of West Virginia, have just finished a series of 
behind-scenes conferences with Administration spokesmen, among them 
Secy. Arthur Flemming of Health, Education & Welfare. Neither side got any 
satisfaction from the other on the crucial issue of construction grants for all 
districts. 
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One minor concession was offered by the Administration. Flemming 
accepts the idea of small construction grants for a couple of years to the very 
neediest among the 28% of public school districts that are bonded up to 
their limits. Democrats mainly brush this aside as next to nothing. 


The Democrats will try to push through a big bill providing construc- 
tion grants for all public school districts. This would face almost certain 
death by veto; chances are slim that Congress could override. Nevertheless, 
sentiment is strong for this course. Even Lyndon Johnson—who stifled 
attempts to get Senate action on the issue last session—has recently endorsed 
federal aid for schools as a worthwhile legislative goal for 1960. 


Two side issues may snag the Democratic strategy. The first is a pro- 
posal to tie federal school assistance to compliance with the Supreme Court 
desegregation rulings. The second proposes federal aid to parochial as well 
as public schools. If either picks up heavy Congressional support, the bill 
likely will perish on Capitol Hill, sparing the President a decision on vetoing. 


Teamster plans for raising a big politica! treasury are shaping up. The 
union closes out this year with a record-high membership of 1.6-million. The 
goal for its 1960 political war chest: $1 per member, to be obtained from 
treasuries of local unions. 


Teamster boss Jimmy Hoffa will not have full control of the fund. It is 
not clear how much actually will flow into the Teamsters’ Washington head- 
quarters for direct disbursal through the union’s newly created Dept. of 
Legislation & Political Education. 


The powerful Central Conference, the Teamster organization in the 
upper Midwest, has given control over allocation of the political fund to 
each of its joint councils—subgroups of locals in a given geographic area. 
This means Hoffa’s national headquarters could get virtually all or virtually 
none of the Midwest political money. The Southern Conference has adopted 
rules that will keep at least 50%, and possibly more, of its political contri- 
bution in that region. 


Lobbyist Sidney Zagri is Hoffa’s top political agent. Zagri has been 
installed as director of the political department, which Hoffa created after 
the last session of Congress voted the Landrum-Griffin labor reform law. 
Zagri’s blunt talk in trying to head off the law infuriated many congressmen, 
and several accused him of trying to intimidate them. 


The Teamsters have marked 56 congressmen for defeat in 1960 because 
of activities in behalf of the reform bill. Among the 56 is House Repub- 
lican Leader Charles Halleck, who, like several others, is already dis- 
tributing election campaign material boasting that Hoffa is against him. 


Agriculture Dept.’s decision to bail out chicken growers stuck with 
flocks that have been treated with the sex hormone, stilbestrol, causes some 
second guessing. As federal authorities probe deeper into chemicals applied 
to the nation’s food supplies, more similar cases are expected. The question 
of federal responsibility will recur, and if the chicken case is a precedent- 
setter, it will be a costly one. No one knows the cost with certainty, but 
first estimates run to about $10-million for suspect chickens. Also, no one 
seems to have much idea what to do with them. 
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Another example of Addressograph-Multigraph cost-cutting 


You geta 





new kind of convenience \ 


when you buy this 1960 car 


When you take this. 1960 car in for service, 
simply hand your Owner Protection Policy 
Booklet to the service adviser. With one stroke 
of an Addressograph imprinter, your name, 
address and all the important automobile 
serial numbers are accurately stamped on 
your service order. It’s all done in an instant 
with the Addressograph Protect-O-Plate 
attached to your owner's booklet. 
No.danger of error or illegibility. No data 
to look up and write down. Nothing but 
accuracy, speed, simplicity and convenience 


© 1969 A-M Corporation 











SERVING SMALL BUSINESS 


for you, the dealer and the car manufacturer. 

Addressograph Methods provide every 
business with cost-cutting, error-free repetitive 
writing of words, figures and statistical data. 
Some Addressograph machines are designed 
to offer business complete, low-cost automa- 
tion—others are small portable units for use 
wherever a record originates. Ask the nearby 
Addressograph office for a report on how 
Addressograph Methods can cut your costs, 
or write Addressograph-Multigraph Corpora- 
tion, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


Addressograph-Multigraph 
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How Businessmen Feel at Budget Time 


“‘More oil well drilling than last 
year.”’ Standard Oil Co.of Calif. 
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“‘More money for managerial positions.’’ Mead Packaging, Inc 


“Barring labor problems, a better year — 


but not an outstanding one.” Alcoa 


The Brass Plots Spending for ‘60: | 


The real business game is_ being 
played this month by thousands of real 
managers for a real payoff. In planning 
the budget for next year’s operations, 
executives have been making the deci- 
sions that will go far to determine 
1960's winners and losers. Last week, 
scores of corporate officials revealed to 
BUSINESS WEEK reporters many of these 
strategic decisions. 

Of course, not all companies are de- 
ciding the same way. There’s bound to 
be some disagreement in any competi- 

‘ tive situation. Moreover, in U.S. busi- 
ness, Cvery company occupies a unique 
position. For better or worse, its ex- 
perience and present position are all 
its own; so are its strengths and weak- 
nesses. 
¢ Common Ground—But, at the same 
time, U.S. corporations have a lot in 
common. First of all, it’s plain that 
their managers are all playing basically 
the same game: Large and small com- 
panies in all parts of the country are 
planning some surprisingly similar 
moves. On the basis of these opening 
bets, it’s clear that management has 
considerable confidence in some very 
generally shared assumptions about 
1960. It paints this picture: 

¢ The steel impasse will be re- 
solved without another strike. 

e A serious depression won't occur 
in an election year; consumer morale 
will remain high. 

¢ Money may remain tight, but 
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business will finance its own expansion 
out of earnings. 

e Sales and profits will increase, 
with prices largely holding firm. 

e Production can be _ increased 
without significant additions to person- 
nel; increased output can be sold 
through increased sales effort. 

e The competitive situation de- 
mands larger commitments for research 
and development. 

¢ Growing foreign competition at 
home and abroad should be answered 
by investing more heavily in overseas 
operations. 
¢ Sanguine on Sales—From these gen- 
eral conclusions, business has drawn 
some specific plans for various facets of 
its operations. In sales, for instance, 
most companies expect larger totals in 
1960. How much larger? Sun Oil Co. 
simply claims: “Sales will be up.” Gulf 
Oil Corp., being “moderately optimis- 
tic,”” mentions 5%; an Akron tire pro- 
ducer expects a sales boost of 15%. 
Two other concerns count on sales in- 
creases of 8% and 10%, while another 
proclaims 1960 will be “one helluva 
good, booming year.” 

A group of Ohio companies plan to 
spend 5% to 20% more for advertis- 
ing, and 5% to 30% more for research, 
but they do not plan significant in- 
creases in personnel or plant. Instead, 
one company will be 18% down in 
budgeting for capital -xpansion. On 
the other hand, investment abroad will 


be stepped up by two of the com- 
panies, while a third plans for pos- 
sible new plants in three additional 
foreign countries 

However, even a sampling of one 
state’s business fails to get down to 
the character of management’s plans 
for 1960. For the planning is always 
of, by, and for an individual company. 
e Variations—Take Thomas Industries, 
Inc., of Louisville, for instance: Execu- 
tive Vice-Pres. John G. Beam expects 
a sales increase of 20%, with the work 
force rising about 15%. Advertising 
will increase only slightly, and research 
not at all. Similarly, with little increase 
in advertising and without extending 
its research facilities, Anaconda Alu- 
minum Co. in the same city plans for 
a 10% to 15% gain in sales. 

Aluminum Co. of America shows a 
similar picture. “Barring any labor 
problems, we look for a better year 
than 1959, although not outstanding,” 
Alcoa says. It expects a sales increase 
of perhaps 10%. Probably the largest 
budget increase is in capital spending, 
with the startup of a new multimillion- 
dollar research center. Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. will also devote more 
money to research. And while adver- 
tising will rise about 10% to help push 
sales up some 10%, the companv plans 
only a 3% to 5% increase in produc- 
tion workers. 
¢ Promotion Boost-Some companies 
are particularly optimistic. E. I. du 
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Pont de Nemours & Co. sees 1960 as 
“the best year for business the coun- 
try has ever known.” Gillette Co. will 
increase its advertising budget by bet- 
ter than $l-million. Pres. Michael 
Daroff of H. Daroff & Sons, Inc., and 
the House of Worsted-Tex, Inc., plans 
for his clothing companies the largest 
advertising and promotion budgets ever. 

There are exceptions to the upward 
trend in advertising budgets. Gulf Oil 
cautiously plans “about the same’’ ex- 
penditure. A. O. Smith Corp. admits 
“it won’t be less.” But at J. I. Case 
Co. advertising expense will “continue 
high,” while for Utility Appliance 
Corp. it will rise by 25%, and for Ad- 
miral Corp. by 25% to 30%. 
¢ Cash for Facilities—With higher 
sales and advertising budgets and little 
planned increase in work force, man- 
agement in 1960 will seek to maintain 
profits through improved efficiency of 
production—to be attained by expan- 
sion and betterment of plant facilities. 

As summarized in McGraw-Hill’s re- 
cent capital spending survey (BW — 
Nov.14'59,p76), management plans to 
increase its outlays for plant by some 
10%. But individual companies vary 
considerably above and below this av- 
erage. Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 
will keep capital expenditures close to 
the $25-million level of last year, but 
Rockwell Mfg. Co. expects to increase 
such spending by about 50%. 

At Standard Oil Co. of California, 
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plans are for capital expenditures of 
$400-million or slightly higher, but not 
all figures of this kind are readily 
available. Granite City Steel Co. of St. 
Louis also reports a big capital expan- 
sion program, but it won't say how 
much it plans to spend because it has 
learned that county tax assessors take 
such figures and use them to raise taxes. 
¢ Less Hiring—Increases in production 
and sales won’t be accompanied by any= 
thing like proportional additions to the 
work force. The plan of Saco-Lowell 
Shops, textile machinery maker, to in- 
crease its personnel in 1960 “to meet 
production requirements, to catch up 
on our backlog, and to meet expected 
increased sales,” is fairly uncommon. 
One Midwest manufacturer plans to 
increase the capacity of one plant by 
50%, hiring 50% more workers but 
only “one or two” salaried employees. 
Somewhat different is the approach 
of Pres. Arthur L. Harris of Mead Pack- 
aging, Inc., Atlanta, who says: “Per- 
sonnel is a major investment. We will 
be spending more money on mana- 
gerial positions.” 
¢ More and More R&D—Behind some 
of these changes, and promisin3 con- 
tinued improvement in future years, 
lies the research and development bud- 
get. On this score, American manage- 
ment is almost unanimous in holding 
to the present high level of spending, 
or going beyond it. The Siegler Corp. 
will raise its R&D budget by 25%, with 


much of the money for new people 

At Parke, Davis, Pres. Harry ] 
Loynd says “We expect our 1960 rx 
search and product development ex 
pense to be approximately $1 1-million 
This is a substantial increase over th« 
$94-million expense” for 1959. 

e Eyes Abroad—Finally, U.S. mana 
gers are increasingly concerned with 
the foreign scene. 

Rockwell Mfg. Co. is budgeting more 
for foreign operations. Parke, Davis 
frankly admits “We expect our greatest 
increase in sales, percentagewise, in the 
next ten years will be in the overseas 
area, where we are expanding.” J. | 
Case plans to begin manufacturing in 
Great Britain and ultimately be in a 
total of ten countries. 

Allis-Chalmers will likewise intensif 
its foreign operation. “We are defi 
nitely committed to take a world posi 
tion,” says Pres. Robert S. Stevenson 
Utility Appliance Corp. and_ the 
Siegler Corp. also plan to spend morc 
money abroad. And to a Houston man- 
ufacturer, overseas business continues 
to be “the bright spot” with a 7% in 
crease forecast for 1960. 

Almost without exception, the mood 
of management seems calmly confident, 
occasionally rising to the level of en 
thusiasm. shown by a General Electric 
Appliance Div. executive who ex- 
claimed: “There is a feeling around 
here that 1960 and the whole decade 
are going to be great!” END 
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In Labor 


Lewis’ Successor in Mine Workers 


Shares His Independent Opinions 


George Meany, president of AFL-CIO, has said that 
the United Mine Workers would “be back in the AFL- 
CIO in five minutes” after the departure of John L. 
Lewis as head of the miners’ union. 

Don't expect that to happen in such short order—or 
at all—when Lewis leaves the UMW presi- 
cencv early in 1960. 


’ ] 
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lhomas Kennedy, who will succeed him, has had a 
comes close to spanning the Lewis era in 
UNIW, and his .views have been right in line with 
John L.’s through the vears 

UMW  policies—and its independence in the labor 
movement—will not show any quick changes. 


ireer that 


Profit-Sharing Plans Cut Workers In 
On $750-Million of Companies’ Take 


\n estimated 26,000 companies will distribute $750- 
million in profits to emplovees this vear under varving 
profit-sharing plans, according to the Council of Profit 
Sharing Industries. The number is an increase of 3,000 
over last vear 

In all, some 2-million employees will receive cash or 
deferred benefits, the councii reports. 

The organization, a clearinghouse of advice and infor- 
on profit sharing, reported recently that com- 
bined plans—some cash plus deferred benefits—remain 
the most popular among its cooperating companies. 
!fowever, it said plans under which an emplovee does not 
inv benefits until he retires—or leaves the com- 
- panyv—are showing a sharp increase in acceptance. 


mation 


receive 


Hawaiian Sugar Planters Award 
Strike Benefits in Mutual Aid Plan 


I'wo Hawaii sugar plantations out of 26 involved in 
the +4-month 1958 sugar strike will receive about $600,- 
000 in strike benefits under an industry mutual aid plan. 

(he plan aids plantations whose crop fell below 
two-thirds of normal production as a result of the strike 
(BW —Jun.28'58,p95)._ The payment is figured at 75% 
of the market value of the sugar loss in excess of one- 
third of an agreed-upon “normal” crop. It’s financed by 
a proportionate assessment of all plantations, including 
the affected ones. 

EWA Plantation Co. fell 5,354 tons below the two- 
thirds mark and should qualify for a $480,000 payment 
when books are closed at yearend. McBryde Sugar Co. 
fell about 1,724 tons short and should qualify for a 
$155,000 payment. 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT LABOR ON: 
@ P. 46—Spirited Bargaining in 1960. 


@ P. 48—Key Contract and Wage Dates for 
1960. 





A. G. Budge, president of the Hawaiian Sugar Planters 
Assn., savs he believes that the EWA and McBryde 
payments will be the only ones made under the plan. 


UMW Drops Controversial Clause 
In Kentucky Mine Negotiations 


The United Mine Workers last week cited the 
Landrum-Griffin Act as it made concessions—futilely so 
far—designed to end the nine-month-old eastern Ken- 
tucky coal strike (BW —Sep.19°59,p53) without loss of 
face for the union. 

UMW offered the hold-out mines a new contract 
without a controversial clause that would bar unionized 
operators from processing coal mined at wages and con 
ditions less than the UMW standard. District 30 Pres. 
Carson Hibbard savs the clause was deleted because the 
union was “unsure” of its status under the new labor 
reform law. 

ee ee e@ 


Mine-Mill Officers Found Guilty 


Nine leaders of the Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers 
were found guilty last week of a conspiracy to defraud 
the United States through false non-Communist afh- 
davits under the ‘Taft-Hartley Act. 

MMSW Pres. John Clark announced that the union 
would appeal the verdict. ‘The non-Communist afhdavit 
requirement of Taft-Hartley was repealed by the Land- 
rum-Grifin Act. The judge gave the defense until Jan. 
18 to prepare a petition for a new trial. 


Labor Briefs 


Merrimac Hat Corp., Amesbury, Mass., the company 
the employees bought to save last year, declared a $] 
dividend last week on each $50 share of stock and ap- 
proved a 74% package increase in labor costs. ‘The 
union-controlled board of directors also O.K.'d salary in- 
creases for executives and foremen although worker repre- 
sentatives objected to specific salary hikes on the ground 
that the supervisors involved had “not done enough for 
the company.” 


Dr. Clark Kerr, president of the University of Cali- 
fornia, was appointed this week as impartial chairman 
for the Automation Fund Committee set up by Armour 
& Co. and two unions—the United Packinghouse Work- 
ers and the Amalgamated Meat Cutters. The committee 
will study problems resulting from modernization (BW— 
Sep.19°59,p56.) 
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NEW MOTOR LABORATORY was built to 
search out new materials and processes to 
increase motor life, cut costs . . . such as 
recently developed G-E Polyseal* supported 
silicone rubber insulations systems. 








NEW .MANUFACTURING TECHNIQUES use 
computers and automatic tape-controiled 
machines to give uniform high quality, and 
provide faster, on-time delivery by cutting 
engineering and manufacturing time. 


NEW PROJECT OF DECENTRALIZED 
GENERAL ELECTRIC MANAGEMENT PAYS.. . 


‘produce a new line of motors to meet the market’s demand { 
custom drives—each built to meet individual requiremen'- 
electric utility and industrial companies. 
4 General Electric established a completely new departim: 
‘in 1957 to focus fresh attention on one of its oldest apparatu 
lines—a-c motors 150 to 6000 hp. The decentralized manag 
o_ team initiated a new program of research, product des: 
and quality control called PROJECT ‘8000.’ 

Motor users are now receiving the dividends of this p: 
General Electric’s new Custom ‘8000’* motors are the n 
advanced a-c motors available today—with new insulati 
systems and other custom motor features shown below. | 
more information on Custom ‘8000’ motors contact your near! 
G-E Sales Office, or write Section 885-1, General Blectric | 


Schenectady, N. Y. 


_ * Trademark of General Electric Co. 


eh 


Dept. displays new Custom ‘8000’ motor 
to meet individual customer needs. 


i iat 


DESIGN TEAM achieved a major design breakthrough 
with new Custom ‘8000’ mofor . flexible enough 
to permit automated orodeciill on motors 150 to 
6000 hp yet provide many\ \features to meet individual 
customer requirements. 


NEW MARKETING APPROACH makes it easy for cus- 
tomers to get custom motors pre-engineered to fit 
specific applications in the electric utility, cement, 
pulp and paper, rubber, petroleum, chemical, steel, 
mining and’ many other industries. 


Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 


GENERAL (96) ELECTRIC 


QUALITY ‘CONTROL—for increased reli- 
ability, 


40 in-process tests; is considered important 


enough to have quality control engineers a: 


report directly to top- management. 


in i 


FAST RENEWAL PARTS 


less maintenance—consists of over 


cSHIPMENT—is an- < 


other Generel Electric service designed to — 


help you cut downtime, keep vital equip- 


ment operating. Special shipping containers — 


permit fast air freight, if required. 


i 
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“Short Cutters” 
getting in the way? 





call the ‘ 
ANCHOR MAN 


expert in 
industrial protection 


Having trouble keeping workers 
from wandering through danger 
areas? Put in a fast call to your 
Anchor Man. He'll show you how 
Anchor Fence’s exclusive deep- 
anchor construction enables you 
to isolate an area quickly witha 
sturdy chain link fence—yet the 
fence can be moved quickly toa 
new location as need dictates. 
Call your local Anchor office to- 
day for the full story. 


Send for free Anchor 
Fence catalog to: J 
ANCHOR FENCE 
6532 Eastern Ave. 
Baltimore 24, Md. 





Plants in: Balto., Md.; Houston, Tex. ; Whittier, Cal. Sold direct 
from factory branches and warehouses in all principal cities. 
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Spirited Bargaining in 
The 1960 Timetable 


Half of all contracts expire next year, and others 
permit wage reopenings. Here are the key dates to watch 


as the year rolls on. 


For many employers, 1959 bargain- 
ing headaches have not yet ended. Steel 
contracts still have to be negotiated. 
Railroad bargaining has just begun. But 
with the year ending, attention is now 
turning to problems ahead. And the 
tabulation on the following pages shows 
there will be plenty of them. 

A year ago, the forecast was for a 
“rough year ahead at the nation’s col- 
lective bargaining tables’ (BW-—Jan. 
17°59,p95). It made two points: 

e Strikes could flare up as unions 
demand bigger gains in a year of eco- 
nomic improvement and _ employers 
continue to take a tough attitude. 

e Employers will counter with de- 
mands of their own—for elimination of 
unproductive and costly plant practices, 
for tighter standards, for safeguards for 
employer prerogatives. 

The same prediction can be made for 
1960. Certainly in the months ahead 
employers will face labor demands for 
more money and benefits—and, as in 
steel and other industries this year, the 
employers will resist 


jor companies and their unions, prin- 
cipally the United Auto Workers and 
the International Assn. of Machinists, 
will get under way in the second quar- 
ter of 1960, beginning in April. 

Coal. Contracts may be reopened in 
April, on 60-day notice. 

Telephone. Agreements between Bell 
Telephone System companies and the 
Communications Workers of America 
will be open from May to September; 
stubborn bargaining is to be expected 


on the earlier contracts, the pattern- 
setters. 
Men’s clothing. Negotiations are 


due in May on hefty demands. 

Electrical products. Contract bar- 
gaining, which could be the most 
troublesome of 1960, is scheduled in 
the early fall. 

Major contracts in the trucking, mari- 
time, auto, and machinery 
do not expire until 1961. 
¢ Deferred Raises—Automatic or de- 
ferred raises in long-term contracts 
were a major factor as a base for nego- 
tiated wage increases 


industries 





rising labor costs and 
make a further seri- at 
ous effort to regain 
a tighter check on 
costs (page 29). 

¢ Spirited Bargain- 


THE SHAPE 





this _vear. Most 
provided for raises 
of from 5¢ to 8¢ an 


hour during 1959, 
although some in- 





creases—largely con- 





ing—This will lead 
inevitably to spirited bargaining—and 
perhaps explosive showdowns. 

About half of all major collective bar- 
gaining agreements expire in 1960, 
according to the Labor Dept’s Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. Altogether, over 120 
contracts covering 5,000 or more 
workers run out in the coming year, 
and another 60 permit reopenings on 
wages. The largest number of expira- 
tions will come in the second quarter. 

Although a number of the major 
bargaining situations in 1960 involve a 
substantial part of an industry, none— 
except the continuing steel and railroad 
negotiations—poses an  industrywide 
strike threat. So, if showdowns come, 
the impact is likely to be much less in 
1960 than this year. Strike figures, 
which soared this year, can be expected 
to settle down considerably. 

e Timetable—The calendar for major 
bargaining on the next two pages shows: 

Aircraft. Negotiations between ma- 


centrated in_ truck- 
ing—were for as much as 1]¢ an hour. 

Significantly, bargaining settlements 
in new contracts came in much the 
same range, with a median just under 
9¢ an hour. 

The deferred raises negotiated in 
1959 for 1960 and 1961 are about the 
same as those in effect for this vear. 
According to BLS, at least 2.6-million 
workers are scheduled to receive pay 
increases as a result of contract nego- 
tiations concluded this year or earlier. 
The most common wage increases pro- 
vided in these contracts will average 
about 8¢ an hour. 

About half the workers who will 
receive automatic pay boosts are also 
covered by cost-of-living “escalator” 
clauses, which link wages to the rise or 
fall of the government’s Consumer 
Price Index. 

Altogether, at least 3.3-million work- 
ers are estimated to be covered by 
c-of-] clauses this January. END 
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ra “The 
smallest hole 
in your business 
insurance can let 
your profits 
escape” 





The call from the disaster zone said, 


“Hope that shipment of yours is insured!” 


You'll have fewer worries about your shipments when 
a loss (even an “Act of God’’) occurs if you ask these 
questions—and ask them before you let a single carton 
leave your shipping platform: 1) Am | certain that our 
shipment is insured against foreseeable hazards? 2) Am 
I satisfied that the amount of insurance is enough? 


No matter how you ship, whether it’s local or long dis- 
tance, let your Hartford Group Agent prepare a protec- 
tion plan for your shipping needs. 

Many responsible executives are having a Hartford 
Group Agent make a complete survey of their business 
insurance requirements. The result is a program tailored 
to fit that particular business, planned to save premium 
dollars by combining coverages and avoiding unneces- 
sary and expensive duplication. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY + HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 


Ask your Hartford Group Agent to survey your business 
insurance program. He will tell you, too, about the con- 
venient “Premium Payment Plan” that permits you to 
pay your premiums in easy instalments. You'll find the 
name of your Hartford Agent in the Yellow Pages of 
your phone book, under “Hartford Insurance.” Or call 
your own insurance broker. 


HARTFORD 


Fire Insurance Company 


GROUP 


Protection for family... _ 
home...car... business 





* HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 


CITIZENS INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY, HARTFORD 15, CONN. * THE COLUMBIAN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, BOSTON 12, 
MASS. * NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS INSURANCE COMPANY, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. + TWIN CITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN 





INDUSTRY’S KEY CONTRACT 


Aircraft, electrical manufacturing, and 


Contract Cost-of-Living Deferred 




















Industry Employer Union Employees Expires Adjustments Wage Increases 
COAL .........+ | Anthracite Mines UMW 20,000 1/60 = a. 
J AN . TRANSIT ........ Public Service (NJ.) Street 6,500 1/60 - _ 
SHOE ..........+ Eastern Shoe Mfrs. Shoe 12,000 1/61 _ 3c 1/1/60 
GEIEED cccccccccs Pittsburgh Plate Glass 10,000 = 2/61 - Be 2/16/60 
FEE » De seteeve dew Calif. Processors Teamsters 50,000 2/60 = -_ 
INSTRUMENTS .... Minn.-Honeywell Teamsters 7,000 1/61 (can be reopened 2/1/60) 
AIRCRAFT ....... United (Sikorsky) UAW 7,000 2/60 _ _ 
TRUCKING ....... Central States Shippers Teamsters 165,000 1/61 Feb.-Aug. 7c up 2/1/60 
PETROLEUM ..... 7 Atlantic Refining Ind. 9,600 3/61 (can be reopened) 
M R m ee Owens-Illinois Glass Bottle 10,500 3/60 - ~ 
AIRCRAFT ....... Chance-Vought UAW 5,000 3/60 _ _ 
COMMUNICATIONS Gen, Tel. of Calif. CWA 8,100 3/60 ae _ 
SR Firestone, Goodyear URW 41,000 4/61 (can be reopened) 
APRI AIRCRAFT ...... . Boeing, Republic, United 1AM 50,000 4/60 - _ 
COMMUNICATIONS Northwestern & others CWA & Ind. 35,000 4/60 _ - 
ELECTRICAL MFG. .. Sperry-Rand 1AM 5,000 6/61 = 5c-10c 5/60 
M AY RUBBER ......... U.S. Rubber URW 25,000 5/61 (can be reopened) 
PAPER .......... Pacific Pulp & Paper Paper Unions 20,000 5/60 = - 
a esseeden Dan River UTW 9,500 5/60 _ - 
een Clothing Mfrs. ACWA 150,000 5/60 _ - 
AIRCRAFT ....... Doug!us 1AM-UAW 52,000 5/60 peop md - 
AIRCRAFT .......  tockheed-Convair IAM 51,000 5/60 mayne - 
AIRCRAFT ....... North American UAW 21,000 5/60 ioe. a 
COMMUNICATIONS N.J., Ohio, others CWA 25,000 5/60 ~ = 
SHIPBUILDING .... Gen. Dynamics (Conn.) Metal Trades 6,800 6/60 - - 
JUNE ORDNANCE ...... Gen, Dynam. (Cal.-Fla.) IAM 7,900 6/60 —_Sept.Dec. - 
Re kectecdss Goodrich URW 14,000 6/61 (can be reopened) 
PETROLEUM ...... Sinclair OCAW 9,500 6/61 (can be reopened) 
PE seconed Clothing Mfrs. ILGWU 22,000 6/60 on oe 
AIRCRAFT ....... Boeing (Kans.) 1AM 15,000 6/60 ~ vr 
SHIPPING ....... Atlantic & Gulf NMU 37,000 6/61 (wage review 6/60) 
SHIPPING ....... Pacific ILWU 17,000 6/62 (reopening 6/60) 
COMMUNICATIONS Md., Va., Mich. & others CWA 100,000 6/60 = alt 
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-T AND WAGE DATES FOR 1960 


nd communications face bargaining tests 














Contract Cost-of-Living Deferred 
es Industry Employer Union Employees Expires Adjustments Wage Increases 
are 
JULY COMMUNICATIONS — Mt. States & others CWA 20,000 7/60 = - 
at 
AUG COMMUNICATIONS — New England, others Ind. 15,000 8/60 _ - 
& 
. Mar.-June 
EP MACHINERY ...... © General Motors IUE 35,000 8/61 Sept-Dec. 214% (6c up) 9/60 
0 @ ELECTRICAL MFG... — Electric Auto-Lite UAW 12,000 8/61 . 4c plus 9/60 
EN 
Jan.-Apr. 
ELECTRICAL MFG. .. General Electric UE 10,000 9/60 July-Oct. “ 
Mar.-June 
AUTO ........222 GM, Ford, Chrysler UAW 576,000 8/61 Sept.Dec. 212% (6c up) 9/60 
SHIPBUILDING .... Newport News Ind. 11,000 9/60 _ _ 
— FOOD eeereeeeese Armour UPW & Amal. 15,000 8/61 Jan.-July 6ac 9/60 
Se cccseeee American TWU 7,500 9/60 _ _ 
EES ceeenes Eastern & United 1AM 13,500 9/60 _ -_ 
COMMUNICATIONS N.E. & Pacific Coast Ind. Unions 25,000 9/60 . _ - 
0 
Mar.-June 
OCT MACHINERY ...... Alllis-Chalmers, Int’l. Harv. UAW 44,000 10/61 = Sept.-Dec. 212% (6c up) 10/60 
@ MACHINERY ...... Auto Tool & Die Mfrs. UAW 6,000 9/61 w' 6c-8c 10/60 
MACHINERY ...... Caterpillar UAW 16,000 9/61 ad ” 
MACHINERY ...... Deere & Co. UAW 13,000 9/61 . % 10/60 
Jan.-Apr. 
ELECTRICAL MFG. .. General Electric IUE 83,000 10/60 July-Oct. - 
Feb.-May 
ELECTRICAL MFG. .. Westinghouse IUE 55,000 10/60 Aug.-Noy. _ 
; Mar.-June 
MACHINERY ...... Budd Co. UAW 11,000 10/61 Sept.Dec. © 242% (6c up) 10/60 
on’ GLASS ..........  Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 10,000 10/60 - - 
AIRLINES ........ Trans-World IAM 6,700 10/60 - - 
COMMUNICATIONS AT&T (Long Lines) CWA 23,000 10/60 ws - 





NOV CERAMIC eeeeevee U.S. Potters Potters 5,500 11/60 = —_ 
* 





Mar.-June 
DEC AIRCRAFT ....... Bendix UAW 13,000 9/61 Sept.Dec. 242% (6c up) 12/60 
© APPAREL ........ Children’s Wear Mis.” ILGWU 40,000 12/60 - My 
| AIRLINES ........ Pan American ° TWU 7,500 12/60 os _ 


(Data: Monthly Labor Review, BLS) ©susiness weer 
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Who Spends the Money 


in millions of dollars 
















































$28,000 
‘ FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 
20 
$15,000 
15 tir ieee 
INDUSTRY 
$ 
10 Fe 
$8,460 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT $5 150 : 
5 ’ 
INDUSTRY 
bi ceeeeets 
COLLEGES AND ,100 
aoaneriin 4 | UNIVERSITIES 
OTHER NO Be titarsig : BES" 22 " ef. oats “4 “id 
PROFIT euavenenit — ee er ple a 
1946-47 1953-54 1956-57 1957-58 1958-59 1959-60* 1962 * a 
INSTITUTIONS 
FEDERAL 400 970 1,280 1,45009 1,720) 
INDUSTRY 1,300 3,630 i Rb 
COLLEGES 300 450 © 
NON-PROFIT 100 100 


‘Data: 1947, Defense Dept 


research and development. In the past 
into its own 
to create new products and whole new 


decade, research has come 


1953-1960, National Science Foundation; 


1962-1969, BW Estimates 


The Enormous Growt 


As 1959 melds into 1960, there is equipment industries. And the real tional Science Foundation (charts 
no single kind of business activitv in fruits of research are frequently not above) for the first time outline the 
such a state of blooming growth as harvested until a half dozen years after vast scope of the research boom that is 


inception in the lab. This means that 
in terms of consumer products, the 








* BUSINESS WEEK Estimate 


h of Research 


going on in the U.S. today. 
During the past six years, funds made 
available in the U.S. for research and 


industt tn the next 10 years, even development increased from slightly 
greater things are expected. Research over $5-billion to $12-billion. This 


has emerged from the dusty confines 
of the laboratory to kecome a thing 
of glamor. 

Selling industry on the merits of big 
scale research has been mainly a matter 
of arithmetic. Surveys indicate that in 
1960, new products coming out of the 
research labs will account for more than 
15% of all sales in the chemical, elec- 
trical, machinery, and_ transportation 


50 Re S€é arch 


60 


U.S. public has hardly started to feel 
the effects of the big swell of its 
research investment: That won’t come 
until 1962 or 1963. 

Data released this week by the Na- 











gain was.due primarily to a rise of 
almost 160% in the money used for 
R&D in industry laboratories. But it 
was the federal government, rather than 
industry, that put up the greater share 
ot the money for this performance in- 
crease. Between 1953 and 1959, indus- 
try gradually doubled the amount of 
its own money it spends each year to 
sponsor its R&D activities, while the 
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Who Puts Up the Money 


in millions of dollars 
































- FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 
20 
15 
$1 1,1 60 INDUSTRY 
$12,430 3 i 
$10,050 [ae 
10 
$8,460 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
INDUSTRY 
COLLEGES 
COLLEGES AND AND 
UNIVERSITIES UNIVERSITIES 
OTHER NON 
PROFIT ied Saee -—~ OTHER 
1946-47 1953-54 1956-57 1957-58 1958-59 1959-60% 1962* 1969* NON-PROFIT 
INSTITUTIONS 





FEDERAL 
INDUSTRY 
COLLEGES 
NON-PROFIT 


and Who Pays for It 


government came close to tripling its 
allocation. 

From 1953, when the government 
contributed 40% of R&D funds every 
year, and industry supplied approxi- 
mately 60%, the pendulum has swung 
into an almost reverse position. Tod: ay 
the annual split is running around 60% 
from the government, 40% from in- 
dustry. The total has risen steadily in 
the past year or two, but without up- 
setting the new percentages to any 
degree. 
¢ Shift Ahead—Industry predicts that 
the late 1960s may see another radical 
change of positions, though early esti- 
mates for 1962 reflect no such switch. 
The annual total will probably rise to 
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about $15-billion by then (see tables). 
The goxernment will still be shoulder- 
ing approximately 60% of the mone- 
tary burden. 

By 1969, there could be quite an- 
other picture, however. Industry could 
well be back in its old role ot chief 
supplier of research ‘funds. But the 
estimated total for 1969 ($28-billion) 
and industry’s contribution ($16.4- 
billion) are, at the moment, merely 
educated guesses. They depend in part 
on an economic growth slightly in ex- 
cess of the rate over the past five years, 
in part on a continuing belief by cor- 
porate executives that a heavy invest- 
ment in research is a good road to 
business success. If attitudes change 


i ga NR 
> 11,000 
16,400 
450 | 
150 | 
ae 


* BUSINESS WEEK Estimate 


over the next few years, with purse 
strings drawn tighter on major increases 
in spending, the total could be some- 
what less.» One very conservative esti- 
mate puts the total spending in 1969 at 
just under $22-billion, industry’s share 
at $9.5-billion. Others, at the opposite 
extreme, set the total as high as $36- 
billion—triple the estimate for fiscal 
1959-1960. 

In the past decade, the government's 
attitude about spending for research 
has, of course, had a profound impact 
on the over-all situation. The govern- 
ment has thought it necessary to sup- 
port activities connected with military, 
economic, health, and other interests. 
These expenditures have undoubtedly 
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Artist's conception of the U. S. S. Enterprise, the Navy's first nuclear-powered aircraft carrier, now Wnder construction. Equipped 
with a water conditioning system developed and built by Graver Water Conditioning Co., Division of the Union Tank Car Companies. 
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To the Navy, we’re the 
Graver Water Conditioning Co., 


developers of water conditioning 
equipment for America’s newest 
nuclear-powered naval vessels. 


Graver equipment removes water im- 
purities that could cause corrosion 
or become dangerously radio-active 
if allowed to pass through a ship’s 
nuclear system. 


Conditioning water and other fluids, 
fitting them tothe needs of industry, has 
been the work of Graver engineers for 
over fifty years. Their experience now 
serves in many diversified areas: power 
plants, industrial and municipal water 
treatment, industrial waste treatment, 
and chemical processing: of all kinds. 


If you use a drop of water in any 
process, what we know can be oceans 
of help to you. 


Graver Water Conditioning Co. is one member 
of the Union Tank Car group of companies, each 
serving industry in a host of specialized ways. 


NION 


Graver Tank & Mfg. Co. +» Phoenix Manufacturing Company «+ 
Company + Graver Water Conditioning Co. + Products Tank Line of Canada, 


Ltd. « 


The Lindsay 


Refiners Transport and Terminal Corporation + Sparling Tank & Mfg. 


Co. + Smith & Loveless + Union Overseas Company « Union Tank Car Company 


ANK CAR 


COMPANIES 


228 North La Salle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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The WATERSPHEROID” 





2 “ea; - . 7 
_ : ae > Lin 0 
500,000-galion Horton Waterspheroid serves The Martin Company, Orlando, Florida 


... elevated storage tank 
that blends with any landscape 


Sound engineering . . . modern design . . . creative crafts- 
manship in steel . .. CB&I combines them all in the Water- 
spheroid. An extremely attractive, elevated water storage 
tank, the Waterspheroid compliments any architecture . . . 
blends with any landscape. 


Chances are, you’ve seen a number of Waterspheroids. 
They landmark many of the world’s most progressive plants 
and communities . . . providing dependable gravity water 
pressure for general service and fire protection. A brochure 
containing details and specifications is available. Write 
for your personal copy, today. No obligation, of course! 


Cuicaco Brioce & Iron COMPANY 
r GIN CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


OFFICES AND SUBSIDIARIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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stimulated research and development in 
the business community. 

¢ Industry Switch—In many sectors of 
industry, the attitude toward research 
has changed radically from the years 
immediately following World War II, 
when investment in R&D was gener- 
ally deemed a needless extravagance. 
Such industries as pharmaceuticals, 
electronics, and others seem to be ap- 
proaching periods of violent explosive 
growth. The organic chemical industry 
is on the move upward again; synthetics, 
from a development standpoint, arc 
just beginning to come into their own. 
All these fields will depend on intensi- 
fied research programs to gain their ob- 
jectives. Regardless of government en- 
couragement, therefore, spending for 
research should continue to increase on 
its own momentum through — the 
1960s. ; 

The long-term decline in the purchas- 

ing value of the dollar will also have a 
matked influence on the predicted to- 
tals in 1962 and 1969. Not only will 
most companies need more researchers, 
but the asking price—for getting a par- 
ticular bit of research done—will “in- 
crease, considerably. It may be possible 
for industry to shave costs in particular 
instances, by ‘“‘farming out’ more work 
(for a price) to the colleges, universities, 
and other non-profit institutions. ‘This 
is somewhat cheaper than setting up 
new facilities. But even with a marked 
increase in this sort of farming out 
(from $840-million to a predicted $2.9- 
billion in 10 vears), the amount should 
not be large enough to affect the over-all 
figures very much. 
e Basic Work—Because of the impor- 
tant position of the colleges and univer- 
sities in doing basic research, students of 
the situation have been particularly in- 
terested in the source of financial sup- 
port for this work. In 1956-57, the fed- 
eral government was clearly the fairy 
godmother, underwriting 60% of all 
such activities. Universities themselves 
paid for 27% of their $720-million ef- 
fort, industry picked up the rest of the 
tab. 

By the current fiscal year, it has be- 
come apparent that this distribution is 
changing. The government is still car- 
rying most of the load—over half of the 
$1-biilion being spent. But the univer- 
sities themselves have dropped back to 
somewhere under 20%, while industry 
is now supplying close to a third (or 
$300-million). 

In the decade ahead, the percentage 
of university research support by indus- 
try should continue to increase. Some 
estimates predict that the figure should 
pass 40% of the $2.9-billion total by 
1969. Likewise, research by other non- 
profit institutes is due for much more 
industry support—a rise to $800-million 
from a $250-million total for the cur- 
rent year. END 
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Look what the boss gave the company for Christmas 
...10 assure everyone a Prosperous New Year 











STREAMLINE YOUR COMPANY'S OPERATION WITH MOTOROLA 2-WAY 
RADIO—AND MAKE 1960 YOUR TOP YEAR! 

Motorola 2-way radio controls your service, cuts costs as it wins new business. It 
gives you complete control over every driver’s movements— you beam them 
directly from job to job. @ What a gift for your driver! No more angry customers 
no worry about backtracking, deadheading or scrambling for parking space to cal! 
in. And what a tremendous new promotion package. You'll find that. Motorola 
2-way radio sells as well as serves. & Why Motorola? First and foremost, Motorola 
gives you unsurpassed reliability. The majority of the nation’s largest, long-time 
radio users—police, fire and transportation services—are Motorola-equipped. Their 
records prove you'll receive the industry’s highest dollar value in dependable, 
economical operation. No wonder Motorola outsells all other makes combined 
= Assure your company a prosperous New Year-—vwrite for the facts today. 





Motorola... the communications specialist to industry for nearly three decades 


MOTOROLA 2.way 2010 


Motorola Communications & Electronics, tnc., 4501 Augusta Bivd., Chicago 51, III. 
A Subsidiary of Motorola inc. 








SPauiding 2-6500 
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In Business Abroad 


Restrictions on Foreign Cash Loosened 


By Israel, India, Nationalist China 


Israel, India, and Nationalist China are trying to attract 
new foreign investment with revised laws and regulations. 

Israel has passed a new law for encouragement of 
capital investment. It sets high rates for depreciation 
allowances and low rates of taxation for the first five years, 
and permits duty-free imports of machinery not available 
in the country and tax-free purchase of equipment from 
domestic sources. 

I'he new law also provides for free remittance of 
profits in the same currency in which an investment was 
made. Capital may be withdrawn in installments after 
five years, and freely, after ten. 

India, which recently signed a “tax-sparing” agreement 
with the U.S., has backed it up with an investment 
guarantee agreement. The Indian government pledges 
that, should a foreign enterprise be nationalized, appro- 
priate compensation will be paid. 

The U.S. government's role is twofold. By signing 
the agreement, it becomes party to any transactions 
between a U.S. investor and the Indian government. 
Further, the pact makes U.S. investors eligible for gov- 
ernment insurance against expropriation and non-con- 
vertibility of profits and capital 

Nationalist China has revised its foreign investment 
regulations to permit remittance of all profits and inter- 
est earned in Taiwan. Earlier rules allowed only 15% of 
total investment to leave. 

The revision for the first time permits foreigners to 
invest in enterprises that compete with local businesses. 
Part of investment funds may be used to import equip- 
ment. But repatriation of capital, although liberalized, 
is still somewhat restricted. 


Hertz Expects Car Rentals to Pick Up 


As More Tourists Travel to Russia 


Tourist travel to Russia is becoming more popular with 
Americans as the cold war turns slowly to a lukewarm 
peace. This year, about 10,000 Americans visited the 
Soviet Union, most of them under the watchful eye of 
Intourist, the Kremlin’s travel agency. 

Recently, the Soviets have relaxed travel regulations 
enough that hardy individuals may wander almost unes- 
corted in limited areas. This has given heart to the 
Hertz Corp., which rents cars through its Vienna agency 
for travel, with or without chauffeur, to Soviet Russia 
and its satellites in East Europe. 

So far, the rental car business has been a little slow. 
Only about two dozen customers have hired automobiles 
in the year the service has been offered. “This sort of 
thing appeals only to the adventurous types,” says a 
Hertz spokesman. 
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The forecast for 1960 is better, he says. Depending 
upon what happens at a summit meeting, Hertz expects 
more Americans and Europeans to want to travel behind 
the Iron Curtain. Pres. Eisenhower's proposed visit to 
Moscow next spring, if successful, will give the idea a 
boost, the company says. 

Those who have motored through Communist coun 
tries have encountered little trouble with Red officials. 
Other than the usual travel documents, the only state 
ment the Reds require is an affidavit that the motorist is 
not going to commit espionage. 


U.S. Chemical, Drug Companies 
Plan New Outlets Abroad 


More U.S. companies have joined the crowd tramping 
to the green pastures of foreign operations. 

Abbott Laboratories has started operating its largest 
plant overseas, a facility in Argentina to process raw mate- 
rials for the pharmaceutical industry. After the Argen- 
tine market is developed, the plant will export to other 
Latin American nations. 

Dow Chemical Co. has established a wholly owned 
subsidiary in Dusseldorf, West Germany. It will provide 
West German operators of oil and gas wells with acidiz- 
ing, fracturing, and cementing services. This is an activity 
Dow conducts in this country to increase well produc- 
tivity. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours is taking a 26% interest in 
a joint subsidiary with a West German chemical com- 
pany. The new company will make titanium dioxide 
pigments, with du Pont supplying process knowhow. 

Hercules Powder Co., which has just organized an 
international department on a level with its other operat- 
ing departments, is negotiating with Misr Chemicals Co. 
in Egypt to set up a joint subsidiary and plant. 

H. K. Porter Co., Inc., has established a sales sub- 
sidiary in Switzerland. It has also purchased a plant in 
Holland to make industrial and automotive brake blocks, 
brake linings, and clutch facings. 


Paraguay Revolt Is Suppressed; 


U.S. Businesses Unaffected 


Paraguay dictator Pres. Alfredo Stroessner appears to 
have clamped the lid back on the rebellion that threat- 
ened to boil over last week. Skimpy reports from the 
landlocked Latin American nation indicate that the 
regime has ruthlessly suppressed the student-led forays 
across the Argentine border. 

The few U.S. businesses in Paraguay continued opera- 
tions unmolested during the strife. International Prod- 
ucts Corp., which makes quebracho extract (tannin), 
raises cattle, and packs meat, is the largest U.S. enter- 
prise in Paraguay. It says it suffered no interruptions dur- 
ing the outbreak of violence. International Business 
Machines and several oil companies also have small op- 
erations in the country. 
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One of the more appealing aspects of the progress 
of plastics is the transparent vinyl raincoat. Rain or 
shine, you see color and beauty everywhere. 

The credit is largely due to a group of phosphorus 
chemicals called trialkyl phosphites. Use of any one of 
these compounds in a viny] stabilizer helps retard haze 
formation so that the finished vinyl product comes out 
crystal clear. In addition, these phosphites impart heat 
and light stability to vinyl. 

Trialkyl phosphites, one of the five big groups of V-C 
organic phosphorus compounds, are also seeing wide 
service in industry as chemical intermediates. A partial 
list of uses includes: oil and grease additives, flameproof- 


FOR PROFITS AND PROGRESS... SEE 





ing compositions, specialty solvents, and antioxidants. 
It may be that a V-C phosphite can contribute some- 
thing to your product or process. Why not investigate? 


With V-C phosphites, as with all V-C phosphorus 
chemicals, you’re sure of getting top quality and purity. 
The reason is V-C’s integrated operational control — 
from mining its own phosphate rock . . . on through pro- 
duction to non-contaminated delivery in its own trucks. 
For information on the complete line of V-C chemicals, 
see your V-C distributor, or contact: 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation + Chemicals Division 
401 East Main Street, Richmond 8, Virginia + Phone: Milton 8-0113 
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@ On almost every 
metalworking frontier 

it’s getting to be a habit to 
confront TMI tubing 

with the ultimate in 
precision specifications! 
And to get the correct, 
trustworthy answers! 


@ And, please remember 
this: TMI never turns its 
back on the multitude of 
earthbound frontiers just 
because it is on the closest 
of performance terms with 
the inner circle of 
high-minded missiles and 
satellites ... and knows 
exactly what goes on 
in the heart of the most 
successful nuclear-powered 
surface and sub-surface 

. pioneers. 
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That means one important \ 
thing to everyone who considers \ 
top quality in small diameter \ 
tubing important: TMI tubing i 
should be good for your product, / 
too. Phone, write, wire!  , 


Small diameter stainless steel 
and special alloy—0.D.— .050” 
to 1.250” with tolerances as close 
as .0005” when applications re- 
quire such infinite accuracy. 
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@ Mills Committee hearings strengthen the impres- 
sion that rates introduced in World War Ii and Korean War 


may be handicapping a peacetime growth economy. 


@ But that’s no surety that anything will be done 
about them. A general tax revision still is unlikely. 


@ Witnesses were divided on whether or not the 
corporate rate of 52% should be cut, though most said it 
would be desirable to shift funds into capital for expansion. 


When the Ways & Means Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives 
began an exhaustive study of the in- 
come tax system five weeks ago, one of 
the first ideas it heard was that top- 
bracket. individual rates do more harm 
than good and that the time has come 
to remove them. 

Last week the committee wound up 
its study, after listening to more than 
80 expert witnesses, plowing through 
2,400 pages of printed material and 
listening to some million words of 
testimony. And the top-bracket rates 
remained under heavier attack than 
ever. 
¢ Economics and Morals—Two of the 
committee’s concluding hearings were 
devoted to tax rates—how they affect 
the economy and the general level of 
public morality. 

Some witnesses argued that personal 
income rates above 50% or 60% are 
slowing down economic growth at a 
time when faster growth is needed to 
counter the Soviets. Others said the 
top rates were largely a sham anyway, 
whose removal would diminish doubts 
about the honesty of the tax system. 

Another group argued that the high 
rates are the underlying cause of the 
tax-avoidance devices that Congress has 
been approving in increasing numbers. 
Begin by cutting the rates—this argu- 
ment goes—and the pressure that lead to 
erosion of the tax base can more easily 
be resisted. 

The 52% corporation tax rate came 
in for a round of criticism, too, largely 
on the grounds that lowering the rates 
would release funds for investment. 
¢ Likely Outcome—Despite this com- 
bination of arguments—certainly the 
most persuasive since the present rates 
were adopted during World War II and 
the Korean fighting—there’s no sign 
that the committee is ready to touch off 
a tax-cutting spree. 

Chmn. Wilbur D. Mills (D-Ark.) 
wound up the hearings with a warning 
that tax revisions cannot be accom- 


plished overnight. He and other key 
members of the committee hope to 
postpone consideration of major legis- 
lation until 1961. 

Mills would like to present Congress 
eventually with a single-package reform 
bill, combining rate reductions with 
withdrawal of some of the privileges by 
which income is now excused from tax- 
ation. This would involve another 
round of hearings on specific issues. 

But taxes will not roll over and play 
dead, especially in an election year. 
Individual lawmakers will file tax reduc- 
tion bills; the annual attack on de- 
pletion allowances will be repeated; 
there will be an effort made to end the 
special relief for income from dividends; 
a bill offering tax incentives for over- 
seas investment will be pushed; the 
Senate will decide whether to provide 
relief for pension plans of the self- 
employed. 

In all this maneuvering, Mills may 
find himself pushed hard to take quicker 
action than he likes for general tax 
revision, including rate cuts. 


1. Taxes and Growth 


The idea that an upper-bracket rate 
structure, devised during World War II 
chiefly to hold down incomes, might be 
harmful in a period like the present, 
when the accent is on growth, gained 
ground as the hearings progressed. 

An impressive majority of economists 
who appeared as witnesses during the 
hearings told the committee that reduc- 
tions in the upper brackets would prob- 
ably provide more money for invest- 
ment, hence would stimulate growth. 

e Evidence Questioned—There were 
dissenters, of course. 

“I know of no theoretical or empiri- 
cal evidence to support the idea of 
dramatic results from a tax cut,” Arthur 
Smithies, Harvard economist, warned in 
the hearing on individual rates. 

He particularly objected to the idea 
that a cut might increase the supply of 
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venture capital. Under the present rate 
structure, he argued, high-bracket tax- 
payers seek relief by investing in enter- 
prises that promise to result in capital 
gains, which are taxed at lower rates. 
A reduction in rates on ordinary income 
would tend to lessen this incentive, he 
pointed out. 

¢ Case for a Cut—The strongest case 
for reduction was put by Roland M. 
Bixler, president of J-B-I Instruments, 
Inc., New Haven, Conn., and chairman 
of the tax committee of the National 
Assn. of Manufacturers. He urged the 
committee to adopt the NAM’s pro- 
gram for gradual tax reduction over a 
five-year period. This would drop the 
highest rate from 91% to 38% and the 
bottom 20% rate to 15%, with corre- 
sponding cuts in the other brackets. A 
bill to accomplish this has been on file 
with the committee for several years. 

“Within a decade, the Soviets are ex- 
pected to approach the level of our 
1959 economy,” Bixler told the com- 
mittee. “They will be able to produce 
goods with which to flood and—if they 
see fit—disrupt, world markets.” 

If we are to stay ahead of the Soviets, 
“we know we must have more capital,” 
Bixler testified. And the way to more 
capital, he argued, is “‘to pull down the 
tax rate barricade.” 

He believes the cuts would, in effect, 
be self-financing if Congress would 
agree in advance to earmark normal 
revenue growth for the purpose. If the 
economy grows at a rate of 3% a year, 
as it was doing before the 1957-58 
recession, additional revenue at existing 
rates would be $3-billion a year. If the 
economy responded to the cuts as he 
foresees, the tax base—and the revenues 
—would expand even more rapidly. 

Smithies objected that growth rates 
higher than the historic 3% “cannot 
be achieved by tax gimmicks.” Other 
professional economists, even those 
agreeing with the usefulness of upper- 
bracket reductions, were less optimistic 
about the results than Bixler, who esti- 
mated that some $2-billion a year would 
be freed for investment. 
¢ Incentive Dampened—Mills took the 
lead in developing another argument 
for upper-bracket cuts. 

“I'd disagree with anyone who says 
the prospect of keeping only 9¢ out of a 
dollar earned doesn’t dampen incen- 
tive,” he told the panel. 

“Do you know anybody in_ this 
bracket?” Smithies broke in. 

“Yes, and some keep right on work- 
ing—why, I don’t know,” Mills went 
on. “Others work a couple of days a 
week and spend the rest of their time 
on the golf course.” Mills added that 
he cannot be satisfied that a rate struc- 
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ture designed under the pressure of war 
times is “‘good enough for us now. 

¢ Lower Bottom?—Smithies remained 
unconvinced on the matter of incen- 
tives, but George F. Break of the 
University of California told the com- 
mittee there is evidence that “very high 
marginal tax rates, notably those of 
70% and abcve, do discourage effort 
on the part of a significant number of 
taxpayers who are able to vary the 
amount of work they do.” 

At the lower end of the scale, he 
believes the sudden jump from no tax 
at all to the starting rate of 20% on 
$2,000 of taxable income may also have 
an adverse effect. Break favors reducing 
the top bracket to 60% or 65% and 
would start taxing at the bottom at 
$500 income, with perhaps a 5% rate. 


Old Reformers and New 


During the depression of the 1930s 
and again during World War II, when 
the present rate structure was devised, 
“tax reform’ meant just one thing— 
raising the top rates. To most experts 
in the field, reform now means lower- 
ing the top rates, a switch that Robert 
J. Lampman of the University of Wis- 
consin explained at least in part. 

Lampman told the committee that 
the steeply rising rate spread from a low 
of 20% to a high of 91% doesn’t actu- 
ally result in any great redistribution 
of income—which was the chief goal of 
the reformers of the 1930s and 1940s. 
¢ No Great Equalizer—He estimates 
that the top 2% of families held 33% 
of the wealth in 1922 and that now, 
after a quarter of a century of steeply 
rising tax rates, the top 2% still holds 
30%. The system simply hasn’t worked 
the way its original supporters thought it 
would. 

One reason is that the steeply prog- 
ressive nature of the rates has been 
largely offset by the lowering of per- 
sonal exemptions, the split-income pro- 
visions of 1948, and continuing erosion 
of the tax base by Congress, Lampman 
said. 

An even more important reason for 
the limitations on the income tax as an 
egalitarian device, however, is the un- 
remitting pressure for revenues. With 
the top brackets as high as they could 
go with any degree of effectiveness at 


all, the only way to increase the prog- 


ressiveness of the tax would be to vote 
massive relief for the lower brackets. 
¢ Political Factors—Politicians would 
like to do this. But, unfortunately for 
them, this is also where the revenues 
really come from. 

Out of the total of more than $35- 
billion that comes from the personal in- 


come tax, $22-billion comes from the 
lowest bracket of all—the basic 20% 
rate. The rapidly rising rates from 20% 
to 60% account for some $12-billion of 
revenue, The rates above 6U%—thos« 
that come under heaviest attack—bring 
in only about $2-billion. 

This means that lawmakers are forced 
to keep rates roughly where they are 
on the lower brackets just to pay the 
bills of an $80-billion government 
either that or bring more income into 
the tax base, which is what Mills has 
in mind as the chief goal cf tax reform 
¢ Too Much Pressure—The spending 
pressure, in fact, is the chief reason 
why the NAM plan of gradual rate re- 
ductions has never been approved by 
the committee. Mills and other key 
members are afraid that Congress would 
never stand by and allow increasing rev- 
enues to be preempted for tax reduc 
tion. 

“I’ve watched spending grow,” Mills 
told Bixler, ‘‘and I'd be afraid to gamble 
it would stop.” 


Corporate Rate 


M. Slade Kendrick, Cornell Univer- 
sity economist, urged the committee to 
slash individual iates to a top of 65%, 
while at the same time dropping the 
corporate rate from 52% to 40%. He'd 
make up almost all of this revenue loss 
by sharply increasing taxes on estates 
and gifts and by increasing individual 
income rates below the 65% level. 

He estimates that this would increase 
funds available for investment about 
$5-billion a year, while decreasing th« 
amount going into consumption by 
about the same amount. ‘This shift 
would be beneficial, he argued, becaus« 
we need to increase our rate of growth 
and because new discoveries and inven- 
tions are at hand, ready for develop 
ment. The missing factor, he said, is 
additional a. 
¢ Other Views—Nathaniel Goldfinger 
AFL-CIO economist, took exactly the 
opposite stand. What is needed, h« 
told the committee, is tax reform that 
will increase consumption. As evidence, 
he cited estimates that industry is op- 
erating at only 85% of capacity. Don't 
do anything to stimulate further in- 
vestment, he said, until plant now in 
place is being more fully used. 

George Terborg of the Machinery & 
Allied Products Institute said unused 
plant is the natural result of techno- 
logical process. 

“The plant that is idled is the old, 
inefhicient one,” he said. “It is ‘excess’ 
in a sense, but it’s nothing to be 
alarmed about.” Kendrick agreed. 

“Let’s not set up a false dilemma,” 
Richard Goode of the Brookings Insti- 
tion warned his fellow panelists. “All 
experience indicates investment and 
consumption go together.” END 
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Bailing Out Troubled Tankers 


@ Maritime Administration officials will ask Congress 


for Treasury money to help ship owners meet mortgage pay- 


ments and thus avert foreclosure. 


@ Present law allows Maritime to tap the Treasury 


only in case of default. The agency doesn’t want owners to 


reach that extremity if partial payments will keep them going. 


@ Meanwhile, the charter market is temporarily 


better, and rates are rising. 


(he uncertain earnings outlook for 
U.S. flag tankers is forcing the govern- 
ment to take a new tack to save its 
ship-mortgage insurance program. 

A bill is now being readied for Con- 
gressional approval that would permit 
the Maritime Administration to tap 
the Treasury for funds to meet amorti- 
zation payments of tanker owners on 
their government-backed loans. 

Until now, Maritime could call on 
the Treasury only to pay off in full a 
mortgage assigned to it—that is, on an 
outright default. The new program 
would allow money calls on the Treas- 
ury to advance funds to ship owners 
who might be able to pay interest but 
not all of their principal payments, and 
who thus face foreclosure. 
¢ Charter Slump—The need for such 
action, savs Maritime, comes from the 
long slump in tanker chartering rates. 
Even though the market has been firm- 
ing lately, it is not considered likely to 
hold up long enough to offset the many 
months of poor earnings for tanker 
owners. If things go as expected, the 
government may have to make heavy 
loan payments for hard-pressed ship 
owners next spring and summer. 

Using funds on hand, Maritime 
already has had to step in and make a 
quarterly payment on the 20,000-ton 
tanker Goldstream, owned by the Red 
Hills Corp. of Jacksonville, Fla. On 
Oct. 24, Maritime made a $65,000 prin- 
ciple payment to the Bowery Savings 
Bank in New York for the company; 
Red Hills was able to make the $45,000 
interest payment itself. 
¢ Three Payments So Far—This repre- 
sents the third payment the govern- 
ment has made under its mortgage 
insurance program—but it differs sig- 
nificantly from the other two. 

Under Title XI of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, Congress provides 
100% federal insurance on mortgages 
of vessels built or converted under the 
act’s provisions. Under a 1958 amend- 
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ment, Maritime also has the right to 
borrow funds from the Treasury for 
payment of this insurance if other 
funds are not available. To sweeten the 
insurance program, Congress also has 
authorized the insurance payments in 
cash—instead of in debentures, the 
form in which other insurance pay- 
ments are made by other federal 
agencies. 

As another sweetener, the act allows 
ship owners to borrow up to 874% of 
their ship’s construction costs. This 
means that an owner has to put up 
only 124% equity. Although this is a 
heavy debt burden, Maritime felt the 
owners could carry it by chartering their 
ships at favorable rates. And it worked 
out that way as long as the tanker and 
dry cargo market held up after the Suez 
crisis. 

Meanwhile, however, a few “special- 
ized” vessels ran into difficulty. In 
1957, Maritime made its first payment 
under the insurance program: It paid 
$4-million to Prudential Insurance 
Co. when TMT Trailer Ferry, Inc., de- 
faulted its payments on its roll-on roll- 
off vessel, Carib Queen. Last February, 
it made its second payment, $2.3-mil- 
lion to the Bowery Savings Bank when 
Hawaiian-Textron, Inc., a Textron’ sub- 
sidiary, defaulted on payments for its 
passenger liner, Leilani. Both ships 
ended up in possession of the Maritime 
Administration, as it was unable to 
auction them off to any buyer. 
¢ Marginal Case—These two payments, 
however, were on outright defaults. The 
Goldstream payment was made merely 
to tide Red Hills, a small independent 
company, over some rough spots. Since 
then, says the Bowery Savings Bank, 
the company has been able to schedule 
several tanker voyages at favorable char- 
ter rates. 

It’s this sort of loan that Maritime 
wants to be in a position to make with- 
out straining its own funds to the 
breaking point. The government cur- 


rently has ship-mortgage insurance com- 
mitments totaling some $371-million, 
while its mortgage fund has only a 
balance of some $1.6-million—obtained 
partly from ship owners who pay the 
government premiums up to 1% an- 
nually of their loans. 

But it has an immediate concern in 

some $97.7-million of coverage it has 
underwritten on 10 hard-pressed tank- 
ers. If this block of 10 tankers should 
run into more financial straits and need 
government help, it could easily deplete 
the fund and require additional money 
to cover the government’s commit- 
ments. That’s why the agency is mov- 
ing now to get authority to call on the 
Treasury for help. 
e Time of Pinch—Many lenders, in 
fact, say they're going to cut down on 
new ship loans until they see what 
help Maritime gets. One private lender 
explains: “it’s clear that tankers built 
under Title XI have not been earn- 
ing the required amount to pay 
for their loans. And if present market 
conditions continue, it’s only a matter 
of time before the companies’ working 
capital will be eaten up. At that time, 
unless something is done, we'll have to 
foreclose on them.” 

As this lender sees it, calls on the 

Treasury for partial payments would be 
a “time-buying” action. “Maritime only 
has to ride out a vear or two, at the 
most, before the current tanker surplus 
gets whittled down, and rates turn up 
strongly,” he says. 
e View of Congress—Maritime may run 
into tough sledding, though, when it 
goes before Congress. A number of 
people in the shipping trade feel that 
Maritime has cooked its own goose by 
allowing ship owners to build with only 
124% equity. As one tanker broker put 
it: “The ship owners are just bailing 
out, and Maritime is forced to go along 
with them or pick up the tab for all 
that insurance—and all those ships, to 
boot.” 

Maritime’s new bill, in fact, is likely 
to stir up some more probes into the 
whole shipping trade. In November, 
Rep. Emanuel Celler (D-N.Y.) con- 
ducted hearings in New York on alleged 
rebates by steamship companies to ship- 
pers. While he was at it, he expressed 
harsh criticism of the Federal Maritime 
Board’s regulatory functions and prom- 
ised to look deeper into its affairs. 

Thus, Maritime may be coming to 
Congress .precisely at a time when the 
shipping industry is under a cloud. If 
it does, it may set off a fresh look not 
only at Maritime, but at the whole 
policy of subsidized shipping. END 
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From 
abrasives... 


FOR BEST DOLLAR BUY, coal con- 
tinues as the fuel in the modernized 
power plant of the Norton Company, 
Worcester, Mass. Efficient use of coal 
provides Norton with economical steam 
generation for processing and heating. 


to 
appliances 


ECONOMY AND AVAILABILITY 
mark the use of coal in the power plant 
of General Electric’s Major Appliance 
Div., Louisville, Ky. Coal was chosen 
after a study proved it the lowest cost 
fuel in that area. 









...coal cuts manufacturing costs! 


Today, when the annual cost of fuel often equals the original cost of the boilers, 
you should know that bituminous coal is the lowest cost fuel in most 


industrial areas. And modern coal-burning equipment gives you 15% to — 


50% more steam per dollar, while automatic operation trims labor costs 
and eliminates smoke problems. What’s more, tremendous coal reserves 
and mechanized mining procedures assure you a constantly plentiful supply 
of coal at stable prices. 


If you are remodeling or building new heating or power facilities, it will 
pay you to consult a qualified engineering firm. Such concerns—familiar 
with the latest in fuel costs and equipment—can effect great savings for you 
in the efficiency and economy of coal. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
Dept. BW-12, Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
See our listing in Sweet's files: A-30J/bi; PE-4a/ Bi; IC-18b/Bi 


TIONS. Guide Specifications, with complete Mast 


SEND COUPON FOR NEW BCI PUBLICA- ae seas Bai ad f 
a 


equipment criteria and boiler room plans. | Spee eficatimy 





Bituminous Coal Institute | ee 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


Gentlemen: Please send me: 


0 Guide Specifications Booklet 
O Case histories on larger plants 
D I am interested in your advisory service 


Name 
Title 
Company- 
Address ie eisesune 
City Zone____ State__ 


























In Finance 


World Bank Again Goes Outside U. S. 
To Get the New Capital It Needs 


With the.continuing deficit in the U.S. balance of 
payments, the International Bank for Reconstruction & 
Development—the World Bank—has been turning to 
sources of capital outside the U.S. to finance its lending 
operations. 

Just last week, the bank sold a £10-million bond issue 
in London through a syndicate of merchant bankers 
headed by Baring Bros. & Co., Ltd. This brings the sum 
of new money raised by the bank this year, all of it over- 
seas, to about $250-million. By far the biggest chunk 
of this, about $100-million, comes from West Germany. 
In addition, the Deutsche Bundesbank, the West Ger- 
man central bank, refinanced about $90-million worth 
of bonds payable in dollars—in contrast to the new 
financing, which is pavable in Deutschemarks. 

It’s likely that the World Bank will continue to do 
much of its financing outside the U.S. Early in 1960, 
the bank reportedly plans to sell a large bond issue in 
Switzerland, and it may try to repeat its earlier success 
in selling a $100-million issue, payable in dollars, to 
investors in 35 nations all over the world, except in 
the U.S. 


Transwestern Pipeline Breaks Up 


Its Package of Bonds and Stocks 


l'ranswestern Pipeline Co., which last month raised 
$61.5-million in a public offering of a package of bonds 
and stock (BW—Nov.21’59,p161), is trying to bolster the 
sagging market for the securities. Transwestern an- 
nounced that, beginning Jan. 12, the bonds and stock— 
now selling for about $136 per unit of one $100 deben- 
ture and five shares of common, compared with an offer 
price of $153.75—can trade independently of each other. 

Brokers say the big difficulty with the issue has been 
that many individuals who could be considered likely 
customers for the common stock have shied away from 
buying the bonds, while institutions that could be ex- 
pected to buy the debentures don’t want the common. 
With the two issues separated, the company and the 
underwriters are hoping that public interest in the 
securities will mount. 


Matson Claims Enough Acceptances 
To Make Stock Redemption Effective 


Matson Navigation Co.—which plans to redeem a sub- 
stantial portion of its 1.5-million outstanding shares to 
placate dissatisfied shareholders (BW—Oct.17°59,p129)— 
said last week that the plan had been accepted by enough 
stockholders to make it effective. But there was no 
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tush by stockholders to cash in on the offer—estimated 
to be worth $73.37 per share, compared to Matson’s pre- 
announcement market price of $65. In fact, at the last 
minute, Matson reduced the number of shares required to 
make the offer effective from 678,000 to 450,000. 

One reason advanced for the seeming reluctance of 
Matson’s stockholders to take up the offer is the fact that 
market prices of shares in Pacific Intermountain Express 
(133) and Honolulu Oil Corp. (47)—both to be given out 
as part of the redemption—have declined since the offer 
was made, thus reducing its value. 

But Matson has indicated, once the redemption has 
been completed, that it may distribute its remaining 
shares of Honolulu Oil—about 330,000 shares assuming 
that 500,000 Matson shares are redeemed—as a dividend. 
Some observers think this makes it more attractive to 
hold Matson—which has not changed in price—than to 
redeem it. This is particularly true for corporate share- 
holders, which some tax experts say, may be able to get 
away with a very low tax on the Honolulu Oil dividend. 

For its part, Matson won’t say why the required num- 
ber of shares was reduced, nor will it give out any further 
details on the redemption. 


ee a cs 
Finance Briefs : 


The Missouri-Kansas-Texas RR said this week it has 
obtained more than the minimum of customers it needs 
to assure financing of its proposed $60-million pipeline 
to carry liquefied petroleum products. In September, 
Katy said it needed enough shippers to move 30,000 bbl. 
in order to get lenders for its pipeline. Now Bear, 
Stearns & Co. and White, Weld & Co. are rounding 
up institutional financing and readying a public offering 
of securities. 


- The New Haven RR last week was served with a 
formal demand that it repurchase—from a group of New 
York and Chicago investment bankers—131,385 of its 
own preferred shares (now selling for about $10 per 
share) at $75. The demand stems from a 1955 deal 
the New Haven made to get financing to repair hurri- 
cane damage—a deal that was attacked by ICC as illegal 
and subsequently invalidated by the U.S. Court of 
Appeals (BW—Nov.7'59,p160). The banking group’s 
demand is considered a legal move to protect the lenders’ 
interests pending appeal to the Supreme Court. 


Housing in Canada,.which has been slowing down 
because of money tightness, may get a boost from the 
Canadian government’s latest action: an increase in the 
maximum rate on government-guaranteed mortgages 
from 6% to 63%. But observers note that non- 
insured mortgages, which already yield 73%, have not 
been attracting funds. 


Net working capital of U.S. corporations reached a 
new high of $126.9-billion at the end of the third quarter 
—but its fast rate of increase earlier this year is slowing. 
The Securities & Exchange Commission reported this 
week that corporations added only $1.5-billion in the 
third quarter, compared to a $3-billion increase in the 
second quarter. 
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TRAPPED BY A GRIP THAT WON'T LET GO! 


See how Tinnerman “pinch-grips” hold 
front-mounting attachments; no special equipment needed 


Typical of Tinnerman new approaches to old 
problems are “pinch-grip” SPEED CLIPs— 
permitting front-of-panel applications in a 
second’s time. SPEED CLIPs are simply inserted 
into mounting holes and a plier’s pinch gives 
permanent retention. 

Speep Cups can increase production rates, 
eliminate rejects, cut assembly costs as much 
as 50%. Many different features may be incor- 
porated in the Speep Cup design to fasten 
cables, wire harness; rubber feet, mouldings, 
and for scores of other assemblies. 


You may have a fastening problem that can 
be solved—or a product which can be improved 


—by this Speep Cu Ip principle. Your Tinnerman 
specialist (see the Yellow Pages) can furnish 
samples and help you in many ways. Or write: 


TINN ERMAN PRODUCTS, inc. 
Dept.12 «+ P.O. Box 6688 «+ Cleveland 1, Ohio 





TINNERMAN 


Speed Neila’ 








FASTEST THING IN FASTENINGS® 











CANADA: Dominion Fasteners Ltd, Hamitten, Ontario. GREAT BRITAIN: Simmonds Aerocessories Ltd, Treforest, Wales. FRANCE: Simmonds S.A, 3 rue Salomon de Rothschild, Suresnes (Seine). GERMANY: Mecano-Bundy Gmbll, Heidelberg. 
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Plug-in battery charging is now possible for oper- 
ators of electrically-driven industrial trucks. 
Sola industrial battery chargers have also been 
adapted for use at yacht clubs, boat mavinas 
and golf club pro-shops. 


BASIC PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


SOLA 


What do electric fork lift trucks, power 
boats and electric golf carts have in 
common? The need for power regen- 
eration—battery charging. 

Sola, a pioneer in the design and 
manufacture of the Constant Voltage 
DC Power Supply has adapted this de- 
vice to a new product—the Sola Battery 
Charger. 


Mounted integrally with the battery 
on industrial trucks, operators need 
only to park the truck at the end of the 
day, and plug an electric cable into a 
nearby socket to replenish the battery 
power. With the high cost of batteries 






3 ‘ = - 


A DIVISION OF 


BASIC PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


for these electrically-driven products, 
the efficient, regulated charging per- 
formed by Sola is a boon to users. It 
prevents over-charging and consequent 
shortened battery life. Other uses for 
the Sola industrial battery charger in- 
clude battery charging for railway signal 
systems, diesel engine starters and the 
much-talked-about electric car. 


Sola Electric Co. is a member of the 
growing family of industries that forms 
our company. Our products are basic, 
ranging from essential elements used 
in foods and beverages, to complex 
components required for nearly every 
segment of American industry. 


SOLA ELECTRIC CO., Chicago, Illinois 


OTHER DIVISIONS OF BASIC PRODUCTS CORPORATION: 
Hevi-Duty Electric Company, Froedtert Malt Corporation, 

and Como-Cast Corporation, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 

Anchor Manufacturing Co., Manchester, New Hampshire; 
Bauer-Schweitzer Halting Co., Inc., San Francisco, California. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


ENGINEERING is BASIC in our PRODUCTS 
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The Paris meeting of the Western Big Four produced more than agree- 
ment to hold an East-West summit late in April (page 31). 


In a special economic communique, the Western leaders also set the 
stage for a new effort in U.S.-European cooperation. They called an 
“informal” economic conference in Paris for Jan. 13, to be attended by ten 
European nations plus the U.S. and Canada. 


The new Paris conference, to be held under the wing of the Organiza- 


tion for European Economic Cooperation, will tackle two big problems now 
facing the Atlantic community: 


* The division of Western Europe into two rival trade blocs and the effect , 


this will have on U.S. exports, if the split continues or if the two make a 
deal. Washington is determined today to safeguard its trade interests in 
Europe, come what may. 


¢ The need to coordinate U.S. and Western European policies in extend- 
ing economic aid to underdeveloped countries. With the Europeans (mainly 
the West Germans and British) now ready to provide more development 


capital, there’s some danger of duplication, or competition, in Western aid 
efforts. 


Out of the Jan. 13 session, and a top-level OEEC meeting that follows it, 
we may get a new 12-nation Atlantic economic council that would include 
the U.S. and Canada as full members. It would take over from OEEC 
(absorbing its secretariat and staff) and act as a forum where U. S.-European 
trade issues, Western aid efforts, and the problem of East-West economic 
relations could be discussed. 


An organization of this kind would meet today’s realities and needs far 
better than OEEC can. After all, OEEC was set up more than 12 years ago 
to handle the European end of the Marshall Plan. Later it handled the job 
of liberalizing trade and payments on a Europe-wide basis. 


In Brussels, this new development in Atlantic cooperation is regarded 
as vitally important to Europe. According to Belgian Foreign Minister 
Wigny, it means that the U.S.—despite serious balance of payments 
troubles—intends to expand its trade with Europe, and not limit either its 
imports from Europe or its basic political commitments there. 


In Bonn, there’s a feeling that U.S.-European trade relations now will 
get top priority on both sides of the Atlantic. According to Bonn observers, 
there soon will be an effort to bridge part of the gap between the six-nation 
European Economic Commurity and the seven-nation European Free Trade 
Assn. For example, the Six and the Seven might try for an agreement to 
achieve free trade, as between the two groups, in the case of autos. Then, 
as each group widened its market for autos produced by the other, the same 
concessions would be extended to the U.S. and other countries. (This would 
be done under the most-favored-nation principle of the Generai Agreement 
on Tariffs & Trade.) 


The impact of the steel strike now is being felt on U.S. exports. October 
and November totals were down from the third quarter, on a seasonally 
adjusted basis. 


That will shrink the 1959 export surplus to a new low—to about $1.3- 
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billion, as against $3.5-billion last year. The export total will be about the 
same as last year’s $16.3-billion, while imports go up from $12.8-billion to 
$15-billion. 


The over-all balance of payments deficit still won’t hit the $4-billion 
level predicted earlier in the year, thanks primarily to advance debt repay- 
ments (BW—Dec.12’59,p115). You can’t call it exactly yet, but $3.6-billion in 
the red will be close. 


However, exports should pick up sharply in January. The effects of the 
steel strike will have worn off by then. We may even get a rebound as 
delayed export orders—particularly from Canada—are filled. In fact, the 
trade balance should improve substantially for 1960 as a whole. And, with 
luck, we could end up 1960 with a payments deficit hardly more than half 
this year’s. 


The Belgian Congo is moving fast toward independence. The sweeping 
victory of extreme nationalists in this week’s elections will hurry the pace. 
The Belgians have no stomach for holding on by force. They have made 
repeated concessions since last January’s riots and will make more, if forced 
to. Each concession so far merely has whetted nationalist appetites. 


Full independence—slated by Brussels for 1964 at the earliest—may 
come next year. The important question now is not whether or even how 
soon this will happen but whether or not the Belgians will be able to retain 
any ties at all with the Congo. 


King Baudoin is now touring the Congo, hoping to cool the fever of 
nationalism to the point where some sort of commonwealth tie can be 
maintained. - 


But a long period of confusion, possibly strife, is likely. Division of 
the Congo into two or more parts after independence is a real possibility. 


The key Katanga mining region may split off. It is sparsely settled 
by Africans. Most of them were brought in from other areas to work in 
the mines. So there is a chance that the mining companies may try to 
engineer a split of Katanga and neighboring Kasai from the Congo. This 
either could be set up as an independent “African” state, or merged 
with the Rhodesias, which are the Katanga area’s natural outlet to the 
world. That might preserve 90% of the Congo’s income for Belgium. 


—oe— 


Most Spaniards view Pres. Eisenhower’s visit to Madrid as the most 
significant event in 20 years of Generalissimo Franco’s rule. Until recently, 
Spain has been economically and politically isolated. But it’s now creeping 
out of its shell and making overtures for membership in such groups as 
the European Economic Community. Spaniards regard the President’s 
visit as clear evidence that their nation is being accepted in world affairs. 


But it’s unlikely that Pres. Eisenhower’s brief stay will have much 
more than prestige value to Spain. It was too short for serious political 
and economic discussions. Moreover, opposition to really close ties with 
the Franco regime is still strong both here and in Europe. 
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get 
top fleet 
gas mileage 
with Chevrolet 


(the car that’s 
tops in fleet sales*) 


The way these Chevies go and go on a 
tankful of regular gas is one of the 
reasons more fleet buyers go for Chev- 
rolet than any other car. And this year 
there’s more reason than ever to put 
economical Chevrolet power to work 
in your fleet. There’s the ’60 version 
of the famed Hi-Thrift 6, savin’est 6 in 
any full-size car, and there’s the new 
Economy Turbo-Fire V8, engineered 
for up to 10% greater gas mileage. 
Figure with this all the other ways 








Chevy saves you money—from the 
time you buy to the time you trade—and 
you'll find you just can’t get better 
mileage out of your fleet dollars. 


Your dealer’s got all the facts on these 
60 Chevrolet features, made to order for 
your fleet needs: 


QUICKER STOPPING BRAKES— 
Durable bonded linings, larger front-wheel 
cylinders for ’60 deliver surer stops with 
less pedal pressure. 


LONGER LASTING TIRES—Improved 
tread material lengthens life, gives greater 
traction, reduces tire squeal. 


EASIER-TO-LOAD LUGGAGE COM- 
PARTMENT—There’s 30 cu. ft. of space 
made to order for sales samples. And it’s 
easier to get things in and out, thanks 
to wider deck lid, lower loading height. 





The car America likes to do business with! J cnevrouer | 


NEW ECONOMY V8—Gets up to 10% 
more miles on a gallon of regular with 
new economy-contoured camshaft and 
other gas-saving refinements. 


HI-THRIFT 6—’60 version of the engine 
that got 22.38 miles on a gallon of regu- 
lar in most recent Mobilgas Economy 
Run—more than any other full-size car. 


LOWER PRICES— All comparably equip 
ped V8’s are lower priced for 1960, as are 
many popular options ranging from auto 
matic transmissions to windshield washer 
... Chevrolet Division of General Motors, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 


*Latest annual registration figures com- 
piled by R. L. Polk & Co. show 45.12' 
of the sales to fleet buyers of 20 or moré 
units were Chevrolets—nearly half ag 
as many as the second-choice fleet car. 
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As some 58-million American smok- 
ers prepare to take their last puffs for 
the year, it appears that 1959 will be a 
memorable vear in the cigarette trade. 
According to the annual BUSINESS WEEK 
study prepared by Walter Knight, re- 
search director of the Greater Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, several events 
stand out: 

e This year saw the crowning of a 
new brand king (table). Pall Mall edged 
out Camel for the No. 1 spot—a_ posi- 
tion Camel has held for a decade. Even 
more significant, it marked the first vear 
for a king-size to seize sales leadership 
from a commoner—a regular or 70- 
millimeter brand. 

¢ Menthols pushed ahead to the 
point where they now enjoy slightly 
better than 10% of the total market. 
Most of the more successful new brands 
were in the menthol category. 

e A number of even more exotic 
mixtures appeared—blends containing 
ingredients such as rum, maple, and 
vanilla. A completely tobacco-less brand 
also made a stab at the market. Sales 
returns for these types are too inconclu- 
sive to evaluate. 

¢ Filter tips seem to have peaked 
out at just under 50% of the total mar- 
ket. If you subtract the menthols in 
this group, filter tips containing regular 
tobacco appear to have gained only 
slightly in popularity. 

¢ The tobacco industry had an 
excellent year. Combined, the six major 
cigarette companies set a new high of 
$272-million after taxes. 
¢ $6-Billion in Smokes—The regular 
smoker furnished the industry with 
some encouraging statistics. Some 35- 
million men smoked an average of 24 
cigarettes a day, and 24-million women 
averaged 19, driving domestic totals up 
to an all-time record 453-billion. This 
was a gain of 16.7-billion over 1958— 
an increase of 3.8% —and almost 28% 
more than a decade ago. Smokers spent 


almost $6-billion for their smokes, 
neatly 1.75% of total consumer dis- 


posable income. 
¢ Fickle Customers—If the customers 
were faithful to tobacco in general, they 
were fickle to particular brands and 
types. Some of the switches followed 
trend lines that have been emerging for 
several years. It’s not too surprising 
that the regulars continued their de- 
cline, although many observers would 
have predicted that Camel could have 
held its top spot for a few more years. 
What they may have failed to take 
into account was the switching among 
the leading contender types. A few 
years back, the signs all pointed to an 
unstoppable rise for filters, particularly 
the filter-tipped non-menthols. Win- 
ston, -the heding contender in this 
group, did pick up a couple of billion 






This Year’s 


cigarettes, to : 
Strike, 


1ish in a tie with Lucky 
the No. 2 regular, for third 
place. But Kent, while hanging on to 
its No. 5 slot, actually slipped 1.5-bil- 
lion. And it was Salem, the leading 
menthol, that scored one of the most 
spectacular percentage gains. It vaulted 
over three competitors to No. 7 spot— 
upping its total sales by 7.5-billion 
cigarettes. 

Lower down in the ranks, several 
brands scored impressive increases. Par- 
liament, Tarevton, and Newport did 
well. Raleigh moved up smartly after 
it introduced its filter. But Hit Parade, 
another filter, faltered despite heavy 
promotion. 
¢ Top of the Pack—Pall Mall’s surge 
to the top caused some conjecture that 
the king-size, non-filter group may spurt 
ahead in the next 10 years. Pall Mall’s 
performance was largely responsible for 
the group’s posting a 6% improvement 


over its own showing last vear. But the 
No. 2 entrant also scored well. Chester- 
field kings picked up a billion sales 


to total 11.5-billion—while its regular 
sagged another 2.2-billion. ‘The rest of 
the king brands were bunched around 
the 3-billion level. Over-all, the king 
group accounted for about 20% of the 
market. 

The menthol group also copped a 
growing share of the market. Its total 


sales tacked on an extra 10.8-billion. 
As in the king category, one brand 
dominated. Salem racked up over half 


the total sales in the group. 
of ‘the successful new 
the menthols—Belair, 
Spring. 

The regulars continued their string of 
declining years. Dropping for a decade 
now, the group got 30.5% of the mar- 
ket this year compared with 33.7% a 
year ago. While Camel lost its first 
place, it did score a minor victory: For 
the first time in eight vears, the brand 
sold more than it did the preceding 
year. Camel was the only one of its 
group to gain this year. _ 
¢ Individual Reports—W hen you clear 
away all the smoke from this brand 
shifting, there isn’t too much compe- 
tition in the year’s figures. Share-of- 
market shifts were the smallest in sev- 
eral years. Every one of the publicly 
held companies in the Big Six improved 
per share earnings over 1958. Here’s 
how the various tobacco companies did 
individually: 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. gar- 
nered the biggest share of market in- 
crease, up 1.1%, thereby strengthening 
its hold on first place. Its estimated 
per share earnings also rose the most 
for the tobacco group, going from $7.60 
to $8.80, and Reynolds seems to hold 


And three 
brands came in 
Alpine, and 
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s _ Winners: Pall Mall, Menthols 






























: 
: U.S. SALES IN U.S. SALES IN 
; BILLIONS OF BILLIONS OF PERCENT 
/ BRAND COMPANY TYPE CIGARETTES RANK CIGARETTES RANK CHANGE 
) Pall Mall .....Amer. Tobacco ...King ......... o Sa 2 64.0 1 +10.3% 
a eee R. J. Reynolds ...Regular ........ 63.0 1 63.5 2 + 0.8 
Lucky Strike ...Amer. Tobacco ...Regular ........ 46.5 3 43.0 3 — 7.5 
Winston ...... R. J. Reynolds ...King Filter ...... 41.0 a 43.0 a + 49 
i Kent cece ob ee AE ccices Regular “ilter 
& King Filter ..... 37.5 5 36.0 5 — 40 
: Chesterfield ... Liggett & Myers ..Regular & King .. 29.2 6 28.0 6 — 4.1 
. Salem .......R. J. Reynolds ... Menthol King Filter 19.5 10 27.0 7 + 38.5 
BEE «vccccces Liggett & Myers . . Regular Filter 
& King Filter .... 24.0 i 25.0 8 + 4.2 
Viceroy ......Brown & W'mson . King Filter ...... ye 8 ai.5 9 — 3.2 
Marlboro ..... Philip Morris ....King Filter ...... 20.5 9 21.0 10 + 2.4 
Kool .........Brown & W'mson . Menthol Regular & 
Menthol King Filter 13.7 11 13.7 11 0.0 
H. Tareyton ...Amer. Tobacco ...King .......... ° 8.5 14 11.5 12 + 35.3 
Old Gold ..... F. SOD 2 wc ces Regular & King 
| King Filter ...... 13.3 12 11.2 13 —15.8 
Philip Morris ..Philip Morris ....Regular & King... 12.9 13 Th 14 —13.2 
7 Parliament ... . Phil ip Morris .... King Filter ..... ‘ 6.5 16 10.0 15 + 53.8 
; Raleigh ...... Brown & W'mson . King & 
las ee King Filter ..... ‘ 7.2 15 8.0 16 +11.1 
| | Newport .....P. Lorillard ...... Menthol King Filter’ 2.8 17 45 17 + 60.7 
Life ......... Brown & W’'mson . King Filter ...... * 1.6 18 
. Oasis ........ Liggett & Myers .. Menthol King Filter 1.4 19 1.5 19 + 7.1 
‘ Hit Parade ....Amer. Tobacco ...King Filter ...... 2.8 18 tS 20 — 46.4 
Alpine .......Philip Morris . . . . Menthol King Filter * aa 
f Spring eee ‘ e- P. Lorillard eeeees Menthol King Filter * 1.2 22 
2 Ge “seweeas Liggett & Myers ..King Filter ...... * 1.0 23 
a All Others eoee eee ee eee ewe eww wee Cee eeeeeeee eeee 5.8 2.6 
: WOE 6cnine cccdseccscccces sasikvinseences 436.3 453.0 + 3.8 
Tr Dota: BUSINESS WEEK Estimates, “Introduced in 1959 
d 
the best-brand position. It produces xegulars Lose More Ground 
sa — reguat, ee filter, Estimated total sales of cigarettes by types (Billions of cigarettes) 
r and the leading menthol. 
d Its biggest weakness is the lack of 200 
- ; a strong-selling king. 
f- American ‘Tobacco Co. stayed closest 
V- to its 1958 share of market figure, 150 
lv scored second-best increase in per share 
d carnings, going from $8.55 to an esti- 
5 mated $9.35. Pall Mall gives it a 100 
id strong base and it has the No. 2 selling 
regular in Lucky Strike. Its filter tip is 
ir a fair seller but it lacks an entry in the 
n- menthols. 50 
1g Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. lost 
od 9.3% in share of market but still raised m7) 
= : its estimated per share earnings 15¢, — 
50 While its brands in most categories do MENTOR 
ld 7 well it has no standout seller. It has a ote: BUSINESS WEEK Estimotes. 
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Cigarette Strategy: Offer All Types 


Estimated company sales of cigarettes by types (Billions of cigarettes) 





COMPANY ALL CIGARETTES REGULAR KING FILTER MENTHOL 
1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. .... 133.7 123.9 63.5 63.0 0.2 04 43.0 41.0 #£27.0 
American Tobacco Co. ..... coe 12900 1198.. 43.0 . .45° GS 62.2 9.4 7.1 


Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. ... 


555 546 165 18.7 11.5 10.5 26.0 24.1 1.5 


Brown & Williamson Tob. Corp.. 45.3 43.3 eee eee 3.5 3.4 28.1 26.1 13.7 


PEERS on che takes as 
Philip Morris .......00eee00s 
All Other “ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


52.9 53.6 3.9 6.0 2.1 2.4 41.2 42.4 5.7 
440 39.9 6.9 8.2 4.3 47 3.0 27.0 1.8 
1.6 $2. 6.1 0.1 0.9 1.4 0.6 3.8 ee 


TOTAL .....eeevevececes 453.0 436.3 133.9 142.5 90.1 85.0 179.3 171.5 49.7 


Dota: BUSINESS WEEK Estimates, 


brand of every type, but its menthol 

mas Hecn UNIMpPressive 

P. Lorillard Co. slipped the most in 

are of market—0.6 but picked up 

1 fairly impressive per share carnings 
f +7¢. Its strongest brand 1s its 


filter-tipped Kent, but it also has a fair- 


ling gular and king. Its greatest 
isc scems to be in the menthol 
where it offers two brands—each 

f which picked up sales this vear 
Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp., 
hich lost 0.2 in share of market, 
n't release rnings figures. Betting 
that the regular will continue to decline, 
thas dropped out of this tvpe entirely 
It is heavy in filters, with strong-selling 
Vicerov backed up by three lesser 
mokes. It also carries medium-selling 


menthols and kings 

Philip Morris, Inc., picked up 0.7% 
in the share of market, but gained only 
15¢ in per share earnings. While it has 
no stand-out seller, it has an entry in 

class and is double-stacked in 
filters and menthols. It’s the only com- 
pany in the Big Six to attempt anv real 
diversifications so far 
¢ Blue Sky—What are the industry's 
prospects over-all? Probably the bright 
est in several vears. ‘The cancer scare 
while causing occasional ripples in the 
stock market, scems to have lost its de- 
terrent effect on smoking. 

Even the release of fresh studies link- 
ing smoking to several diseases and de- 
generative conditions apparently had no 
effect on cigarette consumption. And 
cigarette manufacturers take heart from 
independent reports that question this 
link. It seems more likely that health 
fears have helped generate the steam 
behind the sales of menthols. Some 
marketing researchers claim that smok- 
crs rely on the suggestion of medication 
they derive from smoking menthols. 
¢ Industry Problems—Cigarette makers 
offered a record number of 117 differ- 
ent sizes and shapes this year. This 
profusion has caused probiems in the 
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industrv. New brand introduction re- 
quired an average outlay of $4-million 
this vear. ‘The fad for cardboard boxes 
created production and display prob- 
lems. Retailers have balked at carrving 


ind displaving so many varietic 
This problem is specially acute at 
two end points in the distribution proc- 


ess—vending machines and supermar- 
kets. Manv vending machines still allow 
space for only a few brands. And super- 
markets traditionally — carry igarettes 
purely as convenience items or as loss 
leaders. With profits figured down to 





the cubic inch, supermarkets are re- 
luctant to make added space. 
In selling, cultivation of brand loy- 





PLAYER'S 


altv is a prime objective. And cigarette [2 =~“MEDIUM NAVY CUT 
makers are well aware that most ; 7 span ee 
switches take place because a customer “Enouse Ovais 








is unable to pick up his regular brand. 
Some relief from this retail clogging 

mav come from the apparent decline in 

popularity of the cardboard box. 

¢ Inching Up—Iwo price _ trends 


MNCOREE 


threaten to jack up the cost of cigar- Pere er 
ettes. Tobacco costs have been inching 
upward. And state and local govern- 
ments, starved for revenue are raising 
cigarette taxes. ; 


Reynolds Increases Its Lead 
Estimated percent share of domestic cigarette market by companies 


COMPANY 1955 1956 1957 1958* 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co... 25.8% 27.0% 28.2% 28.4% 
‘American Tobacco Co. .... 32.5 31.6 28.8 26.5 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 15.6 14.8 13.9 12.5 


P. Lorillard Co. .......... 5.9  - 50 7.4 12.2 


Brown & Williamson 
Tobacco Corp. ........ 10.4 11.4 11.4 9.9 


Philip Morris ........-.. 85 9.0 9.3 9.0 
Al OME Gs scini raise eae 1.2 1.0 1.5 


Doto. BUSINESS WEEK Estimates. " *Revised 





1958 
19.5 
1.4 
13.7 
2.8 
1 


37.5 


1959 
29.5% 
26.4 
12.2 
11.6 


9.7 
9.7 
0.6 
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"Flint and Ekco stainless products have ‘Quality Plus’ 
because we use only the finest steels”... fn. "or" 


“Mrs. America trusts the names Flint and Ekeo because she has learned you can’t beat well-made 

stainless steel products for lasting, easy-to-care-for beauty,” continues Mr. Beggs. “To assure us that 

we will always have the ‘Quality Plus’ in our products we begin with the finest materials. That’s why 
. . . : ” 

a good amount of our steel comes from the Sharon Sieel Corporation, Sharon Pa. 


SHARON C--4g STEEL 





Victor J. Bergeron, at 


TRADER VIC Portland, Ore.’s Benson 


Hotel, was first on scene with his chain; in 
Hilton and Western Hotels he grosses $10 


million now, may jump $2-million more. 





COMMUNITY DRINKS At Trader Vic’s, the whole party 


gets a Scorpion for four—a concoction of rums, fruit juices. 


War of Exotic Restaurant Chains 


In Portland, Or 1 cits 
Boston of the West 


1 


ittle is taking. pla The 


sometimes 
lled the 1 strangs 
prize is. the 
that 


that has helped 


I 


fancv-eating publi particularly 


plush publi 
cot South Se 

New York iu jus 
the ultimate in high-stvle dining 

\ diner-out in Portland who parts 


with a dinner tab 


rowing 
dishes muscle in on 


ind prime ribs 


tcak 


~ 
$10 or $20 


Steven Crane’s Kon-Tiki 
KON.TIKI at Sheraton-Portland, forged 


ahead when it opened in September. 
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may wander into the new 
in the Benson Hotel, sit 
Scorpion for four—a_ festive 
of rum 


I'rader Vic’s gin, rum, 
down to a_ gardenia 
concoction At Trader’s, he may treat himself t 
fruit juices, and a whisper of 1 Chinese Itch, billed as an “‘itch in r 
bedecked with gardenias, and — verse.”” At Kon-Tiki, the mai 
served with long straws. Or he mav drift’ Vicious Virgin, billed only as “enough 
into the even newer (by two months Kon-T iki serves a Bolo in a whol 
Kon-Tiki at the Sheraton-Portland Ho pineapple, and you get to keep the pine 
tel, order the Kon-Tiki version of the ipple. ‘Trader Vic's 1 Wahine in 
Scorpion (fruit juices laced with brandy, ceramic coconut, and you get to keep 


1 touch of almonds, and 


ilmond, sampl 


said.” 


SeTVeS 


GARISH DECOR at Kon-Tiki features Polynesian carvings, New Guinea poison- 
tipped spears, and three waterfalls, one dropping 9 ft. over lava rock. 
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TABLE COOKERY The exotic food is cooked over a ORIENTAL OVENS The Benson’s Trader Vic boasts smoke. oven: 


habachi, or Japanese-style brazier. burning whiteoak logs, for special dishes. 


s| Comes to a Head in Portland 


the coconut. At both places, Orientals = | he Sheraton has two Kon- iki instal- As a result of this kind of major 
n high collars and silk jackets serve vou lations operating—at Montreal as well ing, Trader Vic (Victor J. Berg 
politely, and thin-rumped, authenti Portland—with three more openings and ex-actor Steven Crane of Ki 
Hawaiian and Chinese girls bring von — planned for 1960. Western Hotels has are squaring off for a high, wid 


—ae = 


vour spiked passion fruit. three of the Trader Vic vintage—in handsome battle for top spot 

¢ Hotels Join Battle—Polvnesian Portland, Seattle, and Denver—and an ¢ The Take—Right now, ‘Track 
American-style Chinese food spots are other under construction. Hilton has with an older and much-copied 

hardly new but the advent of the big  four—also Trader Vic’s—in Chicago, is considerably out front. It 

hotel chains into the picture has put the Beverly Hills, New York, and Havana; mated that his current operation 
boom into this exotic dining business nd plans still another. cluding two that he owns as 


1] 


MODERN KITCHENS Chefs cook strange dishes EXOTIC DRINKS Hawaiian servers pick up at bar such Polynesian 


in shiny modern setup. thirst-quenchers as a Bolo served in a whole pineapple. 
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PACKAG SING makes Trader Vic’s Scorpion even more exotic; it is served in a special 


bowl, decorated with gardenias, with long straws for the drinking. 


those he operates for the hotels) gross 
more than $i0-million. When new in 
stallations in Vancouver and Washing 
ton, D. C., open, it may jump $2-mil- 
lion or $3-million more. Crane’s opera 
tions gross close to $3.5-million now. 
He reckons the 1960 additions will up 
the take to a bit over $6-million. 

The big hotel chains go for these 
exotica because of the lure of the foods 
ind the settings. What's more, rev- 
enues usually outstrip those from any 
other food services the hotels offer. A 
diink such as the Mauna Loa—a minia 
ture volcano that erupts before your 
eyes—costs $2.50; the Fog Cutter—a po 
tent vaseful of rums—runs $1.75. Com 
pared with a typical 85¢ cocktail, such 
concoctions have strong appeal to the 
hotel owners. 

Bergeron reportedly gets from 
to 3% of the gross take at the Beverly 
Hilton installation in Beverly Hills, and 
+% from the Chicago Palmer House 
Crane collects 5% from the Sheraton 
Kon-Tikis. But Crane and his Luau Co. 
must pay the cost of the design, the 
architect, and installations at his own 
expense. Bergeron designs his installa- 
tions, too, and handles the staff. But 
he does not invest his money in the 
installation. Everything belongs to the 
hotel except the name, the menus, and 
the drink formulas. 
¢ Old Rivals—Rivalry between the two 
leading Polynesian restaurateurs dates 
back some years. Bergeron started with 
a hamburger and Chinese food spot in 
Oakland, called Hinky Dink’s, back in 
1934. Then he became consultant for 
Matson Lines for a proposed Polyne- 
sian restaurant in their Royal Hawaiian 
Hotel in Honolulu, and, by 1948, when 
the State of Washington first permitted 
the sale of drink by the glass, opened 


Xl1¢c 
23 
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the Outrigger at the Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Seattle’s Western Hotel. In 1951, 
he opened his own Trader Vic’s in San 
Francisco, and has steadily expanded 
since. Now he has the Outrigger in 
the Cosmopolitan Hotel in Denver, the 
Prader’s in Chicago, Havana, New 
York, and Beverly Hills. 

Crane—the Hawaiian Hoosier—cut 
his teeth behind the lunch counters of 
his father’s cigar stores in Indiana. 
Hollywood lured him briefly (he was 
once married to Lana Turner), but 
after the war he foreswore Hollywood, 
and, in 1953, formed the Luau Co. 
with his partner, Al Mathis. hat year 
he opened his first Polynesian restau- 
rant, the Luau in Beverly Hills. 

Two years ‘later, Trader Vic ‘moved 

in on this lush spot. The new competi- 
tion gave Crane the cold shakes at first, 
but Beverly Hills proved able to take 
two of a kind comfortably. Crane also 
has Lucy’s Restaurant in Hollywood, 
a Kon-Tiki in Montreal, and now in 
Portland. 
e Acid-Test—Portland, everyone  ad- 
mits, is another matter. A city where 
businessmen spend conservatively on 
their eating may find two Polynesian 
restaurants one too many. Portland 
thus becomes an acid test for both. 

It’s true that in this city both Ber- 
geron and Crane have the advantage 
of backing from big hotel chains. But 
there’s a risk here, too. The Sheraton 
management is betting close to $4-mil- 
lion on Kon-Tiki operations. Both Hil- 
ton and Western are spending large 
sums of money on Trader Vic instal- 
lations. That all three hotel man- 
agements will watch Portland de- 
velopments with interest is putting it 
somewhat mildly. 

Already signs of strain have begun to 





show in the Oregon city. Trader Vic 
opened in July, and immediately was 
swamped. He wore his SRO sign like 
a medal on a Russian hero through the 
first 40-odd days or so. In September, 
the Kon-Tiki opened—and Crane wore 
the SRO tag. Trader Vic's gross fell 
from $90,000 a month to less than 
$60,000 a month. 

Then Crane felt the let-down. He 
allows that in his first month, he did 
a shade more than $90,000 at the Port- 
land stand. By November, it was down 
to $62,000. ‘That month, a member of 
Trader Vic’s organization admitted that 
his restaurant was doing $58,000. 
¢ Trimmings—Since both restaurants 
offer much the same basic fare, the 
differences are details. Thus, Crane 
takes great pains with the Polynesian- 
stvle entrance doors—hand carved, with 
large brass fixtures. “It costs $1,240 
for the hinges and handles every time 
I build a door,” he says. Artifacts from 
the South Seas hang on his walls. The 
New Guinea spears have bat-wing tips 
that were dipped in poison by head- 
hunters, Crane claims. But his most 
striking trademark is his waterfalls. 
Ihe Portland Kon-Tiki has three, one 
dropping nine feet over lava rock beds 
imported from Death Valley. 

Bergeron doesn’t go in for so much 
flora and waterfalls, but he has two 
huge Chinese smoke ovens that burn 
whiteoak logs. From his smoky pots, 
encased behind a glass wall so_ that 
customers can watch without suffocat- 
ing, his cook produces Javanese Sate, 
Indonesian lamb roast, and—with a 
week’s notice whole suckling pig. 

Both men freely concede their debt 
to the man who first made a success 
of this stvle of eating: Don Beach, for- 
merly of Don the Beachcomber’s. 
¢ Out to Win—Both grant that the 
Portland battleground may turn out as 
the key point in their expansion. “ It’s 
dog eat dog,” savs a Trader Vic spokes- 
man. “It’s going to be the best food, 
the best showmanship, the best service 
that will win.” He adds, “I think you 
will find we end up with the top clien 
tele. They will be doing a lower class 
of business over there.” This senti- 
ment, naturally, a Kon-Tiki official 
echoes—in reverse 

Crane appears to take the competi- 
tion casually. “Frankly, I thought we 
would be down to about $600,000 a 
year here,” he says. “We will probably 
do $750,000, and I’m delighted.” He 
concedes that there’s a whisker more 
spit and polish at Trader Vic. He’s not 
worrying about it. Right now, he thinks 
he is topping his rival slightly. “Let's 
face it,” he says, “as long as I make 
a dollar more than he does, I’m happy.” 

As runner-up for the over-all title, 
he is looking forward to a new battle 
when a Kon-Tiki opens in Chicago’s 
Sheraton Towers next summer. END 
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This, Sir, 


The man who uses far infrared heaters 
gets 20% to 60% more drying done 
with a kilowatt of electricity than the 
man using conventional near infrared 
heaters. 

You will find glass helpful for such 
efficient emission of heat. For it is in 
the long wave length, low temperature 
region—the far infrared—that glass is 
at its best. 

Many plants are switching to our 
Vycor® glass tubular heaters (illus- 





r 


Kal 


Far infrared is colorblind, dries blacks and whites 
and colors at the same speed and at 90% efficiency 


is FAR infrared drying 





trated) and PYREx® glass panel heaters 
... to get more efficient drying and to 
cut costs at the same time. Both types 
come ready to install, with triple re- 
flectors and Fiberglas® insulation. 

PYREX glass with an electroconduc- 
tive coating is also being used to make 
self-heating, self-defrosting mirrors and 
truck windows. 

It’s odd, but you can use this same 
coated Pyrex glass to reflect radiant 
energy. Shields to protect workers in 


steel mills from the heat of a melt are 
just one way of using this glass. 

We'll be glad to send bulletins on 
any of these products. Also, “This is 
Glass,” which deals with glass in gen 
eral and how you can use it to solve 
hundreds of industrial and commercial 
problems. Address your card to 46 
Crystal Street, Corning, N. Y. 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 


CORNING MEANS RESEARCH IN GLASS 


CORNING CAN DO ALMOST ANYTHING WITH GLASS 
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Trading Stamps, Promotional Gimmicks 


Blamed for Food Cost Rise in Canada 


A Royal Commission on food prices in Canada rapped 
retailers and others for competing with costly extra 
services and gimmicks instead of trimming prices to lure 
customers. 

The commission’s report, just released after a two- 
year study, sharply criticizes trading stamps, premiums, 
promotions, and over-fancy packaging. It finds promo- 
tion methods which take the place of price cuts “detri- 
mental to the consumer.” 

It recommended abolishing trading stamps, or at least 
compelling stores to give a cash discount if customers 
preferred. It urged an extended study of food buying 
and selling practices, suggested a permanent and inde- 
pendent council on prices, productivity, and income to 
review the food industries and report yearly to the 
federal cabinet. It also urged tightening up of the ethics 
of advertising. 

The commission felt that promotional devices had 
contributed to an 84% increase in the total cost of getting 
food from farm to the shopper’s basket in the last 
decade. 

Despite the recommendations, the commission, headed 
by Dr. Andrew Stewart, now president of the Board of 
Broadcast Governors and formerly president of the 
University of Alberta, felt that persuasion and publicity, 
rather than legislation, should be used to pare food prices. 


Japanese Continue to Step Up Exports 
Of Synthetic Textiles to the U.S. 


Textile imports keep coming. The Textile Organon, 
published by Textile Economics Bureau, summarizes the 
data on some manmade fabrics for the first nine months 
of 1959. In some cases, they top all of 1958. 

Woven manmade fabrics exported to the U. S. as piece 
goods came to 7.8-million Ib. for the three 1959 quarters, 
compared with 4.8-million Ib. for all of 1958. Apparel— 
not knit and not specially categorized—jumped from 
under 1.2-million units to 2.4-million, 

The publication cites official Japanese statistics of 
exports to the U. S. for some rayon staple products. 
Here’s the lineup: 


(Full Year) (First Half) 
1 


958 1959 

( Thousands of dozens) 

OE ON a.sic'vdesiadedds <deabees 41 178 
ND Jo vedce denies ediewes 6 2 
OT eee re ee eee 75 68 
PEE Su cu a be sas vakeees ewe 19 61 
DE Sine dr woek ese u Cate eabad abe 238 467 
CS | ere 70 88 


The publication notes that Japanese export licenses for 
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a wide range of spun rayon products were suspended for 
about a month in September. Licensing was resumed, 
but “on a sharply restricted basis for the balance of the 
year.” 


Study Shows Reaction of Public 
To Advent of Big Three Compact Cars 


Some clues—and some questions—on consumers’ think- 
ing about Detroit’s compact cars emerge from a study 
by Market Research Service for the Bureau of Adver- 
tising. 

Interviews with 1,100 consumers were spotted in three 
points of time: the week of Aug. 17, 1959, the week of 
Sept. 21, and the week starting Oct. 19—after the cars 
had made their public bows. Results show that aware- 
ness of the forthcoming cars increased steadily as the 
Big Three beat their promotion and advertising drums. 

The percent that had discussed the possibility of bry- 
ing one of the new cars, however, changed little. For 
men, the “yeses” ranged from 25% the first week to 
26.6% the third, though among women the shift was 
slightly greater. 

Consumers’ ideas about prices offer a possible clue to 
these answers. In the second interview, 29.3% thought 
the new cars would cost at least $1,000 less than the 
regular lines. By late October, only 22.3% thought so. 

There were signs that the compact cars had brought 
some “wait and see” thinking. The proportion of men 
who had friends who had “considered postponing buying 
a car” till the new ones came out nearly doubled—from 
17.5% the first week to 33.3% the third. 


Marketing Briefs 


Domestic beer and ale, stalled on a flat sales curve for 
over a decade, show signs of setting a new record of over 
87-million bbl. this year. Brewers credit the upturn to 
increasing consumption during cold weather. 


Domestic vodka sales stand a good chance of surpassing 
Scotch this year, and may top gin sales in a year or two, 
according to a study prepared for Heublein, Inc., by 
consultant Louis Bean. Bean predicts that vodka volume 
may cop as much as 13% of the distilled spirits market 
by 1964. Heublein, whose percentage share of market 
has declined as vodka volume has spurted upwards, be- 
lieves that its sales will stabilize at around 30% of the 
market. 


Rapidly expanding Metropolitan Broadcasting Corp., 
which has acquired three broadcast properties in the past 
two months, will venture into the outdoor advertising 
field with the purchase of Foster & Kleiser Co. from 
Grace & Co. Metropolitan will pay about $14-million 
for the agency, generally ranked second largest in the 
country. Outdoor advertising has always been rather far 
removed from Grace’s other operations. Grace says it 
is selling F&K in order to concentrate further in the 
chemical industry. 
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{Illustration shows how satellite is used as relay station for two-way radio messages between Air Force station on earth and bomber in flight. 


SATELLITE RELAY—“PONY EXPRESS OF THE SPACE AGE” 
_—MARKS NEW ERA IN MODERN COMMUNICATIONS 


Pony Express riders began an Ameri- 
can tradition for the reliable relay 
of messages over long distances. 
Today, under Project STEER, 
Bendix® has the prime responsibility 
for developing the communications 
for a new world-wide radio system. It 
will use satellites orbiting above the 
earth as relay stations in space to 
transmit two-way messages between 
Air Force ground stations in the 
United States and Strategic Air 
Command bombers on global missions. 
The system will be free from fading 
and interference problems previously 
inherent in long-range radio trans- 
mission. While the first use of*the 
system will provide reliable com- 
munication for the military, the 
project also marks the beginning of a 


new era in world-wide civilian com- 
munications. 

This is but one of Bendix’ impor- 
tant contributions to the space pro- 
gram. Others include Minitrack and 
SPASUR systems, both built and 
operated by Bendix, for tracking 
satellites. A network of Minitrack 
Stations, which reaches from the 
United States to the tip of South 
America, was built to Navy specifi- 
cations and is now operated for the 
National Aeronautics & Space 
Administration. It has tracked all of 
the satellites placed in orbit which 





A thousand diversified products 


emitted radio signals. 

A network of SPASUR statior 
tracks “‘dark satellites’ —those whos 
transmitters have stopped operatir 
or which may be intended to 
undetected. 

Another ingenious Bendix contr 
has been used successfully on the 
Discoverer series of satellites 
position and steer them in- space 
while Bendix telemetering system 
transmit 500 channels of informatio 
from missiles or satellites to ground 
stations. 

Infrared reconnaissance, and 
device which was rocketed high above 
the earth’s atmosphere to obtain the 
most accurate measurements to dat 
of the sun’s more powerful radiations, 
are among other Bendix space projects 
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For Stocks in 1960, a Quick High, 


Vhis week, the Dow-Jones industrial 
average, the most popular of all the mar- 
ket indexes, was near the all-time peak 
it registered last August. Almost every 
inalvst in Wall Street is convinced that 
in the next few weeks the average will 
break through into new high ground 
above 700. 

his universal confidence does not ex- 
tend a bit beyond the immediate pros- 
pect of a new high. In sharp contrast 
to a vear ago, when most analysts were 
bullish about equity prices, Wall Street 
is now taking a cautious attitude. 
There's a growing feeling, in fact, that 
the market will take a decisive down- 
turn in 1960. ‘Those who see a rising 
market next vear are definitely in a 
tiny minority, and there are also only 
a few who are talking in terms of a 
stable market. 

Optimism over the near-term outlook 
and pessimism over the lenger term may 
seem schizophrenic, but not to Wall 
Street professionals. ‘They see good 
business for the next six months, with 
carnings and dividends on the rise 
(page 23). That kind of atmosphere, 
they say, will lead to a bidding-up of 
share prices. But beneath this surface 
appearance of bubbly good health, some 
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very real strains may develop that will 
pull the market down. 


|. Yield Relationship 


\n important factor in this caution 
is the present relationship between 
bond and stock vields. For more than 
a vear now, the vield on fixed-income 
investments has been well above the 
vield on the riskier equities. This is a 
reversal of the normal pattern. The de- 
mand for equities, and the impressive 
performance of equity shares at a time 
when tight money has forced prices of 
fixed-income securities down and vields 
up has resulted in a widening vield gap 
in favor of bonds over equities. 
¢ Still Favor Stocks—This gap has not 
yet shaken the popularity of equities, 
but a change may well be in the making. 
The signs could be seen in October, 
when the Treasury placed a coupon of 
5% ona note that matured in less than 
five years; these “magic fives” attracted 
a lot of individual investor interest. 
That time, most of the demand came 
from savers who used bank deposits to 
buy the notes rather than from those 
who have large stock holdings and who 
are still capital-gains-conscious. But 


high yields may bring a bigger switch in 
the next vear. 

In fact, if there is a sizable increas« 
in the vields of high-grade corporate 
bonds, there is no doubt that this 
will mean a turn away from stocks. At 
the moment, high-grade corporates arc 
selling to vield just over 5%. If they 
go up to, sav, 6%, then a lot of in 
vestors, including many bank-held trust 
accounts are sure to find them irresisti 
ble. 
¢ Later in 1960—Over the very neat 
term, vields on equities should at least 
hold their own, cue to increased divi 
dend payouts. Later in the year, how 
ever, there may well be a further risc 
in bond vields to widen the gap oncc 
again. This might be the signal for a 
shift from stocks into bonds. And this 
time, it may affect the capital-gains 
minded investor, who has so far ignored 
the attraction of the higher income of- 
fered by debt securities. 

Such a development is consistent 
with the economic outlook. A strong 
and active economy over the next six 
months is pretty much insured by the 
need to restock depleted inventories 
and by indicated consumer demand for 
new cars and other hardgoods. This 
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that thev will alwavs be wrong. True, 
the market has not had a setback of 
more than 20% in all that, time; before 
that, declines in the 20% to 40% 
range were the 1ule rather than the 
exception. But, despite all the safe- 
guards in the way of margin require- 
ments and other regulations, the market 
is still vulnerable to a substantial set- 
back. And the higher the market goes, 
the more vulnerable it becomes. 

e Thin Market—lThe market's vulner- 
ibility is shown in the fact that it is 
extremely “thin.” Most investors, par- 
ticularly the big pension funds and 
mutual funds, are long-term holders 
who lock shares away in their port- 
folios. When thev decide to buv a 
stock, thev usually trv to stretch out 
their buving in order not to chase. up 
more often than not, 
their demand does raise prices. 

Ihe process could work the other 
wav if the big holders decide to sell. 
It is doubtful that a price decline could 
be checked if institutions became large- 
scale sellers. In every previous post- 
war decline, institutions have been in- 
strumental in checking the slide by 
stepping in to buy. But if they should 
sell in volume, the market could easily 
suffer a major correction of a kind it 
has not witnessed since the 1930s. 

For 1960, though, the majority of 
1 decline at all. feel it 
1 gradual topping out. ‘They 
sce no danger of a collapse in economic 
ictivity. For another, thev doubt that 
investor faith in equities, which has 
built up over the past decade, will 
undergo a radical change. As one an- 
alvst puts it, “It will take a major 
economic reversal, such as we had in 
1937-38, to shake the cult of equities.” 


prices. Even so, 


those who sce 
will be 


ill. Perennial Bull Market? 


The stock market has surprised the 
experts before, ard may do so again. 
In the last 10 vears, the Dow-Jones 
increased by more than 24 times, ffom 
its low of 161 in 1959 to 583. this 
vear; that’s the biggest 10-vear advance 
the market has ever recorded. In the 
early stages of the rise, many _profes- 
sionals expressed skepticism; they felt 
certain it could not last. That makes 
most professionals reluctant to predict 
a major decline now and fairly confi- 
dent that we will see a much higher 
level of prices in the long run. 
¢ Aging Boom—The market's rise has 
been interrupted, but since 1949, it 
has never experienced a_ full-fledged 
bearish phase. The declines in 1953 
and in 1957 failed to trigger the kind 
of selling that feeds on itself. ‘They 
were merely pauses in a bull market 
that has lasted 10 full years. 

There’s no doubt that the very length 
of the bull market is a cause for con- 
cern. Some analysts take the view that 
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the downturn is coming simply because 
the bull market has already lasted so 
long. ‘Thev think that the bull market 
is now in its third and final stage. 
The period from mid-1949 to 1953 is 
considered the first stage; the second 
started in mid-1953 and went to mid- 
1957; the third, which began in 1958, 
is slated to end, they say, sometime in 
1960 or early 1961. 

¢ Tempting Heights—Many other an- 
alysts are equally concerned about the 
level of stock prices. ‘They point out 
that most investment-qualitv shares, 
the blue chips that are bought most 
heavily by institutions, are now ex- 
tremely high-priced in terms cither of 
vields or of price-earnings ratios. If 
prices continue to rise, they think a lot 
of individuals and institutions will be- 
gin selling. 

This view has been aired everv time 
hjstoric price-carnings ratios have been 
upgraded. And the upward movement 
of stock prices does reflect, in part, a 
rise in corporate earnings. But investors 
have pushed prices up faster than 
profits have improved, so price-earnings 
ratios have climbed. Stecl shares, for 
example, used to sell as low as five 
times earnings before World War II; 
in the early postwar vears, this ratio 
went up to seven or cight times; now, 
steels are selling at between 10 and 
12 times earnings. And what has hap- 
pened in steels has been truce of many 
other stock groups. 

Many institutional investors are al- 
ready beginning to lighten their port- 
folios, because they think that price- 
earnings are too high, although they do 
not fear that the market will fall out 
of bed. They explain that the huge rise 
in equity evaluations has unbalanced 
their investment positions, and that 
with the market still on the rise, it is 
a good time to sell. 


IV. Anatomy of Market 


Or the surface, the performance of 
the averages makes it appear that an 
investor would have had to work really 
hard or have an amazing run of bad 
luck to fail to garner big profits. But 
the fact is that stocks and stock groups 
have shown wide variation’ in perform- 
ance. Each, in a sense, enjoys its own 
particular market, and often one stock 
or group has been bearish when the 
over-all averages have been riding high. 
¢ Successive Splurges—T'ake the oils. 
They were everyone’s favorite during 
the early stages of the boom in equities, 
and they shot up the highest during 
the Suez crisis in late 1956. Since then, 
the oils have been in a bear market, 
interrupted only infrequently by short- 
lived rallies. 

Or take the aircrafts. They were bid 
up during the Korean war, took some- 
what of a beating afterward, then rose 


again in the 1954-57 phase of the 
boom. Now they are well below their 
old highs, and are marking time, wait- 
ing fora turn in investor sentiment. 

On the other hand, textiles are en- 
joving a new lease on life. They did 
well in 1949-52. ‘Then overcapacity in 
the industry and increased competition 
cut profit margins and led to a bearish 
reappraisal. Investors who bought tex- 
tiles during the 1954-57 boom were 
able to show few profits. But in the last 
12 months, textiles have been one of 
the better markct performers. 
¢ Beating the Averages—Some groups, 
of course, have ‘been in a bull market 
all along. The electronics group is one 
that has been in a constant rise. Not 
all electronics stocks have done as well 
as the most ‘favored few, such as ‘Texas 
Instruments and Litton, but the group 
as a’ whole has climbed much faster 
than the averages. 

In fact, one category of stocks has 
outperformed the averages—the stocks 
that have exhibited consistent growth in 
carmings over the past decade. ‘These 
growth issues are not in one particular 
industrial categorv—thev include uth 
tics (Florida Power & Laght), office and 
conrputc! equipment Internationad 
Business Machines), cameras (Polaroid), 
clectrical equipment (General Electric) 
e Growth Issues—There’s no doubt that 
growth issues can be hurt in a selling 
wave. They are all selling at high price 
earnings ratios and provide relativel 
small vields—in manv cases well below 
2%. But stocks that have good growth 
records, and which promise to maintain 
a high growth rate, are in the _ best 
posrtion to continue to gain over the 
long run. 

All during the bull market, those in- 

vestors who stuck to the growth issues 
did much better than those who tned 
to play different groups. It takes fancy 
footwork to switch at the right time, 
and those who simply kept their funds 
in some of the top growth stocks have 
shown much higher profits than those 
who went into vils in 1955 and sold 
them for cigarette shares in 4957. 
e Time to Switch?—If vou can tell 
which stocks will be growth stocks in 
the future, vou probably can count on 
them to put on a better performance 
than the market no matter what hap- 
pens. But a lot of the biggest gainers 
of the last 10 vears are losing their 
steam, so that investors will probably 
be shifting to new issues that prom- 
ise to outperform the market. However, 
it is doubtful that manv stocks will do 
as well as some of the spettacular gainers 
of the decade now ending. They're not 
available now at the bargain counter 
prices thev sold at then. Today, says 
one institutional analyst, “There are 
precious few bargains around—any stock 
with anv growth at all is hailed as a 
future IBM.” end 
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SPRINKLING | 
TODAY... |. 


Not everyone's 

happy as a lark* 
in the 

summer 


Every year, in many areas of the country, water wells bottom out, reservoirs bare theit 
skeletons, water pressures drop, and political pressures rise. It’s getting worse. In 20 years 
the country will need twice as much water. New resources will cost billions .. . if the) 
can be found at all. It’s time to face up to this problem now. 

In your business you can stop costly leaks and careless waste simply by placing meter: 
at key points. They show where you can save water (and money) by improving processes, by 
recirculating and reconditioning water for re-use. 

Water censervation—through accurate metering—is Neptune’s biggest business, grow- 
ing rapidly with the country’s need for water. We’ll be glad to help you with your wate: 


metering problem. Roe oe ase 
*Our lark’s a Hartford robin, in Connecticut's 1957 drought 





LIQUID METERS 
NEPTUNE METER COMPANY/ Gas mevers 


19 West 50th Street * New York 20, N. Y. ELECTRONIC SYSTEMS and COMPONENTS 
for MEASUREMENT and CONTROL 








In the Markets 


Bond Dealers Disagree on How Treasury 


Is Likely to Solve Financing Problem 


The U.S. Treasury faces a difficult financing problem 
in January. It needs to raise about $2-billion in new 
cash early in the month, and it must refund $2-billion 
in maturing Treasury bills on the 15th. Moreover, it 
has to worry about its huge $11.4-billion refunding that 
comes up Feb. 15. 

Bond dealers were divided this week over how the 
l'reasury is likely to solve the problem in the face of 
sharp declines in both short- and long-term ‘Treasuries. 
hey hit new lows for the year this week. 

Philip V. Mohan of Charles E. Quincy & Co. says 
most of the financing will be confined to maturities of 
one year or less. But he says there's a chance the ‘l'reas- 
ury may reopen its “magic” 5% notes of 1964, try to 
capitalize on the latent public demand for this security. 

C. Richard Youngdahl of Aubrey G. Lanston & Co., 
Inc., agrees that there’s a good possibility the ‘Treasury 
will try to tap the pool of funds normally available for 
investment by institutions in January for part of its 
needs. He says 5% would be an appropriate rate for 
a four- to five-year issue, but he doesn’t predict the magic 
5s will be reopened. What the Treasury does not get 
with an intermediate issue, he says, will be raised through 
sale of auction bills. 

Robert M. Coon of the Discount Corp. thinks the 
Treasury will confine itself to short-term operations of 
one year or under, at least partly through expansion of a 
tax anticipation bill issue maturing next June 22. 


Two Land Companies Announce Plans 
To Offer Stock to the Public 


E:voking memories of past real estate booms-and-busts, 
a new turn has come to today’s rapid growth in real 
estate values: the public sale of shares in land com- 
panies. ‘The trend is attributed to a number of factors 
—the drive by promoters to get a more liquid market 
for their stock, heightened investor interest in real estate, 
and the desire by developers to untie some capital. 

In the past week, two companies laid plans to sell 
shares: 

Great Southwest Corp., which plans ‘to develop a 
5,000 acre tract between Dallas and Fort Worth, filed 
a registration statement for $11.5-million of debentures 
plus common stock. The offering will consist of 575,000 
units, each consisting of $20 principal amount of income 
debentures and one share of common stock. 

Controlling stockholders are Rockefeller Center, Inc., 
owned by the five Rockefeller brothers and their families, 
which holds 27.4%; two concerns controlled by the 
Wynne family interests of Dallas each own 22.5%; and 


Webb & Knapp, Inc., holds 15%. 
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Garden Land Company, Ltd., a California concern, 
sold 150,000 of its shares at $6.25 and plans to use the 
proceeds chiefly to develop lots in the Los Angeles area. 
At this price, Garden Land may have set some kind of 
a record for price-earnings ratio on a new common stock 
issue. In its last fiscal year, ended Aug. 31, it earned 
only 3.4¢ on the 1.4-million shares now outstanding, 
giving it a price earnings ratio of over 180. But ‘Thomas 
W. Hill of Hill, Darlington & Co., underwriters for 
the issue, says the earnings ratio isn’t important in land 
stocks; it’s the value of the land that counts, he says, 
and claims that Garden’s runs over $11 per share. 


New Fund Specializing in Insurance 


Shares Devises a Marketing Gimmick 


A couple of new twists were introduced into the hotly 
competitive mutual fund industry this week in con- 
nection with an initial offering of 500,000 shares of a 
new mutual fund—Capital Life Insurance Shares and 
Growth Stock Fund—at $10 a share. 

‘To promote sales by mutual fund retailers, the new 
fund will sell them nonvoting stock in the fund’s man- 
agement company on the basis of 125 management shares 
for each $25,000 in sales to the public. The manage- 
ment company stock will be held in escrow until the 
fund’s assets reach $60-million or until June, 1963, which- 
ever is earlier. Then the management company will make 
a public offering of its stock. and the retailers will be 
able to sell their own holdings. Since they won't be 
able to profit from the man: agement company stock 
before this time, they will have an extra incentive to 
push sales so that the new fund’s assets will reach $60- 
million as quickly as possible. 


SEC Suspends Trading in Stock 
Of Skiatron, Promoter of Pay TV 


The Securities & Exchange Commission late last week 
suspended for 10 days all trading in Skiatron Electronics 
& Television Corp., a big promoter of pay TV, and 
started proceedings to stop a proposed sale of Skiatron 
stock. Of the 172,000 shares which were coming to 
market, 125,000 belong to Matthew M. Fox, whose 
private company, Skiatron of America, is the sole licensee 
for the company’s pay T'V process. 

SEC said that suspension was necessary to prevent 
“fraudulent, manipulative, or deceptive practices” in the 
stock. It alleged, among other things, that its investiga- 
tion tended to show that the registration statement 
Skiatron had filed was “false and misleading” in not 
disclosing that some of Fox’s shares had been sold before 
the registration statement was effective, and that this sale 
had “created contingent liabilities [for the company] in 
substantial amounts.” 

Arthur Levey, Skiatron president, countered the SEC 
charge with a formal statement that “We believe the 
registration statements of this company . . . fully and 
accurately reflect the business affairs of the company. . . .” 
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POLYCHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


*E6.U $.PaT. OFF 


Better Things for Better Living... through Chemistry 


RIFLE with stock of ZYTEL by Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridger 
Ronson Corporatic f Delaware, Wilmington, Delawore « TABLE 
Radio Corporation, Chicago, Illinois « AEROSOL BOTTLES by Nat 


N.Y. ¢ KITCHEN TOOL SET by Maynord Manufacturing Compa 


for Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Company; ZYTEL 


Gunstocks to aerosol bottles—a remark- 
able variety of products is being made 
to look better and to work better, at 
lower cost, with Du Pont ZyTEL nylon 
resins, Not surprising, when you con- 
sider the unique combination of proper- 
ties offered by these versatile materials. 
ZyTEL nylon is tough, durable, light in 
weight, chemically resistant, It’s a beau- 
tiful material, too, in white or a variety 
of colors. And intricate parts of ZYTEL 
can be economically molded to exact di- 


Look what’s better now... because of Du Pont ZYTEL 





little or no finishing. 

In the products you use or the prod- 
ucts you make, take advantage of the 
extra values contributed by ZYTEL nylon 
resins, For more information about 
ZyTEL and the better products and lower 
costs it makes possible, write to E. |. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Ad- 
vertising Dept., D-1226, Room 2507-Z, 
Nemours Bldg., Wilmington 98, Del. 


In Canada: Du Pont of Canada Lim ted, 


mensions in large quantities . . . require P.O. Box 660, Montreal, Quebec. 
te OUTBOARD MOTOR PROPELLER by West Bend Aluminum Company, Hartford, W r e HA 
WARE by Lunt Silversmiths, Greenfield, M * PORTABLE RADIO CASE by Plastic Molded Pr 
ucts Com y, Ode A eneral Beauty Products, Ir rporated, a division of Coty, Ne 
rnio « TAPE PEN s, cutter wheel of ZYTEL by Speciality Manufactur 
Northwest s . © SHOWER HEAD by Webb Industries, Bay V 








‘a 
: here is a real place in New York 
for conservatively managed banks and. 


trust companies of moderate size 





where customers may have easy access 
to and personal acquaintance with the 


a( rv ollicers... 





Basic Text for Corporate Growth 


i : | Stories of corporate success written by publishers of 
HE, books, newspapers and periodicals often include 
chapters of resourceful banking assistance. 
BANK This Bank’s officers have a specialized knowledge : 
of this industry. They have the authority { 
to act. They would welcome the 
OF opportunity of outlining a financial 
plan to meet your needs. 
NEW YOR New York's First Bank + Founded 1784 
Main Office: 48 WALL ST. * Uptown Offices: 530 FIFTH AVE. * MADISON AVE. AT 63rd * MADISON AVE. AT 73rd 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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SERVICE 


If you’d like to see some history in the making, there’s still time to 
look into the possibilities of aitending the 1960 Presidential conventions. 


Here are the dates and places: Democratic convention opens July 11 
at the Los Angeles Sports Arena; Republican convention starts July 25 in 
the Chicago Stock Yard Amphitheater. 


There are two ways for you to be present. You can be a member of 
your state’s delegation, or a spectator—a galleryite, in other words. 


What are the chances of your getting in as a spectator? As always 
tickets will be scarce. And they’re doled out, understandably, in return for 
political interest and activity. 


A substantial money contribution to the party of your choice is the 
surest way to prove that you’re active and to establish your claim to tickets. 
This goes, of course, whether you’re a Democrat or a Republican. 


Party organizations in each state will have a quota of spectator tickets. 
Don’t write to the party’s National Committee Headquarters about them. 
They’ll be handled solely through the office of your state’s national commit- 
teeman and national committeewoman. Both Democratic and Republican 
Officials in Washington stress this. 


Both parties have blocked out hotel reservations for convention times. 
If you can get spectator tickets, you can also get hotel accommodations; 


. each state party organization will have a housing chairman for the convention. 


Deal through him for accommodations—once tickets are in hand or promised. 


Here is more specific advice: 


If you’re a Republican, a contribution of $500 to $1,000 will put you in 
good shape for tickets. It won’t guarantee them, because in direct terms 
they’re not “for sale.” But don’t be hesitant about making known that, as a 
party contributor, you expect consideration. 


If you’re a Democrat, for $1,000 you can probably guarantee yourself 
two good seats and the general red carpet treatment during every session 
of the Los Angeles convention. This $1,000—contributed directly to the 
National Headquarters of the party—will buy you a membership in the 
“750 Club” which gets its name from the fact that the National Committee 
wants 750 members. Give or take a few, as of this week, the 750 Club has 
only about 300 members. 


If, as a member of. either major party, you’d prefer to make your 
contribution to the state, rather than the national organization, you can 
do so. Size of such gifts and your acquaintanceship with your state’s party 
leaders will have direct bearing on getting convention tickets. 


No matter which is your party, here are some further tips: 


Your chance of getting spectator tickets will be better if your request 
is endorsed by your governor, your congressman or senators, or by some 
other state officials in your party. 


As a businessman, you’re more important than ever before to either 
party, your position having been enhanced by nationwide campaigns to get 
businessmen to take more of a role in political activities. It’s repetitious, but 
remember, here again the big interest test is your check. 


Getting into the conventions as a delegate is another matter. The 
principle requirement here is hard, active work in the party organization. 
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And the higher your working level the better. Much depends, too, on how 
your state’s delegation will be chosen. In most siates an indispensable pre- 
requisite is a willingness to vote “regular”—following party discipline. 


If delegates are selected in a Presidential primary, the delegate selection 
is more open. But it entails more work and, quite likely, your going out to 
campaign for one of your party’s Presidential potentials. 


Delegations chosen by state conventions, instead of by a primary elec- 
tion, are more easily controlled. There’s still some chance of your becoming 
a member of the delegation from such states by working on the inside—and 
making yourself known to the party’s officials from the local level on up. 
But if you haven’t made any moves in this direction yet, time is running out. 


Attention, golfers: Two major changes in U.S. Golf Assn. rules go into 
effect Jan.,1. Golfers can clean the ball on the putting green without penalty 
and repair ball marks in any way except by stepping on damaged area. 


Here are some other new angles to the old rules: Artificial devices can’t. 
be used for gauging distance or conditions that might affect play (prescribed 
penalty, disqualification); penalties incurred in a round are canceled if the 
round is canceled; flagstick can’t be attended or removed while ball is in 
motion if it was not attended before the play; no penalty, and the ball must be 
replaced if it’s moved when a player moves loose impediment on green; 
practice on course on day of match play permitted unless committee says no; 
provisional ball not permitted for ball unplayable or in water hazard. 


Also, on a one-year trial basis the U.S.G. A. has reduced the penalty on 
balls lost or out of bounds to loss of distance. For ball unplayable, one 
optional penalty has been reduced to one stroke rather than two strokes 
and dropping ball directly behind the unplayable position. 


Pan American’s new jet flights to Bermuda, Nassau, Montego Bay, 
Jamaica, and Ciudad Trujillo, as well as jet service to other sea island winter 
vacation spots, may bring a new opportunity for comfortable, quick vacations 
you’ve not had before. The reason, according to a pioneer authority on air 
travel medicine: If pre-jet air travel was apt to bring on motion sickness and 
fatigue, you’ll probably find the experience quite different aboard jet liners. 


Traveling almost without vibration and at heights where there’s far less 
air turbulence, jets lessen considerably the possibility of air sickness. If 
you’ve a tendency to become ill when flying, remember to sit on the right 
side since most planes do their banking on the left, giving a passing—and 
sometimes disturbing—view of the landscape. 


Savings bonds: Treasury circulars giving all the new terms and con- 
ditions, including redemption values on both new and outstanding Series E 
and H bonds, are now available upon request (BW—Sep.19’59,p183). Write 
Treasury’s Public Information Service, Savings Bond Division, Washington. 


Should you have any savings bonds lost, stolen, or destroyed, promptly 
notify the Bureau of Public Debt, Division of Loans and Currency, 536 South 
Clark St., Chicago 5, Ill. Explain the circumstances and, if the bonds were 
damaged, send whatever fragments you have. Upon receipt of a completed 
form, duplicate bonds will be issued to you bearing the dates of your original 
ones. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Dec. 26, 1959, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42:4 St., New York, N. ¥. 
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Drug firm cures warehousing headaches 
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MAKING THE ROUNDS. Link-Belt in-the-floor Truk- 
veyor at Narco Drug Co., Inc., St. Louis, Missouri. tee oo 
400 double-deck carts per hour move along 16,000 Lama eee 
sq. ft. of shelving. Carts are tagged with shelving te 
code letters to alert stock pickers along the route. 
Carts are removed from Trukveyor and orders are 
checked at packaging department. Carts are then 
returned to Trukveyor. 
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Handles merchandise at 
big savings with 
LINK-BELT Trukveyor system 


Or: of the most proiitable “movements” in warehous- 
ing has helped this drug firm untangle the problem 
of handling more than 20,000 different products. In the 
same way, Link-Belt Trukveyor systems are putting 
many other warehouses in order. 

Trukveyors are eliminating congestion, reducing phys- 
ical effort, minimizing errors and damage. Orders are 
being processed faster and more safely. 

Similar handling efficiencies are paying off in railroad 
and motor freight terminals, and industrial plants as 
well. For complete information on Link-Belt Trukveyors, 
write to LINK-BELT COMPANY, Dept. AV, Pruden- 
tial Plaza, Chicago 1, Ill. Ask for Book 2497. 





IN-THE-FLOOR-TRUKVEYOR MECHANISM is out of the way, 
yet accessible for routine maintenance. 
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Sudden illness, especially mental, often disrupts a family. 
With the Vasquezes it brought them closer together. 


If you had wanted to get in touch with Eva Vasquez 
three years ago, you would have had to travel some 
two hundred miles from her home on the outskirts of 
Bakersfield, California, to Modesto State Hospital for 
the mentally ill. 

She was hospitalized there because she was tired of 
living and tried dying. Withdrawal, they called it, from 
reality. 

The communists could ax: 
we 


* 


have made quite a thing 









out of her story if they had 
known it. 
What about “all men are 


created equal”? they might 






a © 


have asked. What about jean, a ~~ ponent a 
Vasquez home is located in a 





“unalienable rights”? 


Here she was: Eva. Born 


mixed Mexican-Negro commu- 
nity near Bakersfield, California. 


a Mexican, another victim of pride, prejudice and pov- 
erty. Knowing no love in her own home, she escaped 
into marriage at sixteen. 

Now, at twenty-nine, she was the wife of Juan Vas- 
quez, mother of seven children and pregnant again. 

Because of recurring bouts of illness, finally diag- 
nosed at Kern General as malnutrition, Juan was only 
intermittently employed. Came cotton time, the whole 
family took to the fields--usually earning a total of $7.50 
a day. 

Worry over her neglected children and Juan led to 
Eva’s breakdown. The feeling that she, alone, was faced 
with these problems only exaggerated her anxiety. 

It turned out she was not’alone. And that’s where the 
Russian script ends and the American story begins. 

During Mrs. Vasquez’s hospitalization the family re- 


ceived relief and the children were provided milk by 
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a local school nurse. Juan was encouraged to study Eng- 
lish in night school in hopes of finding a better job. To 
practice English he read comic books and watched TV 
in the two-room cabin he shared with the children. 

One day, and then again, he saw a TV message 
sponsored by The Advertising Council, urging people 
to send for a booklet entitled “How to Deal With Your 
Tensions,” published by The National Association for 
Mental Health. Free. 

He sent away for it and spent the next two months 
laboriously translating it with the aid of his comic books 
and a Spanish-American dictionary. 

Among other things, he learned that Eva was not 
alone in her affliction. One in ten Americans suffers from 
mental illness. And 80% of those hospitalized, in the 
words of Dr. William Menninger, “could be out if 
enough of us cared.” 

The Advertising Council cared to the point of cour- 
ageously sponsoring the Mental Health program dur- 
ing 1958 and 1959. Through the combined volunteer 
services and facilities of American business, advertising 
agencies, publishers, broadcasting stations, networks, 
outdoor and transit advertising companies, millions of 
dollars have been spent bringing that message to mil- 
lions of people, more than 1,300,000 of whom have writ- 
ten in for the pamphlet. 

People like Juan Vasquez, for instance, who cared 
enough to translate it painstakingly and sensitively, so 


that his wife would believe and understand and be re- 





Although Juan translated perfectly, his wife wasn’t always 
sure he was giving her an exact interpretation. 


stored to her family, rehabilitated. That happened on 
July 7, 1958. 

The Mental Health campaign was supported by The 
Advertising Council because mental illness is “the num- 
ber one disease of the country.” And the Council is com- 
mitted to making ours a stronger nation. Stronger in 
human and natural resources. 

Through public service campaigns—adding up to 170 
million dollars of voluntary support during 1959 alone— 
our country was bulwarked in many ways. 

Through saving lives on the highways. Preventing 
forest fires. Fighting for better schools. Selling savings 
bonds, and helping our friends and allies abroad. 

Not by standing still, certainly, nor playing it solo. 

Rather, by people working together in the common 


cause of insuring our “health, wealth and happiness.” 


THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL ... for public service ’ 
If you would like to know more about this work, this magazine 
suggests you write to The Advertising Council for a free booklet, 
25 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York 








The Advertising Council, supporting these and many other public service causes 
with men, materials and money contributed by American business, helps solve 
more problems and serve more people than any other single private institution: 


AID TO HIGHER EDUCATION ¢ BETTER SCHOOLS « CONFIDENCE IN A GROWING AMERICA 
CRUSADE FOR FREEDOM « FOREST FIRE PREVENTION * MENTAL HEALTH « NATO « RED CROSS 
REGISTER, VOTE AND CONTRIBUTE « RELIGION IN AMERICAN LIFE ¢ RELIGIOUS OVERSEAS AID 
STAMP OUT PARALYTIC POLIO «+ STOP ACCIDENTS ¢« UNITED COMMUNITY CAMPAIGNS 


U.S. SAVINGS BONDS ¢ UNITED NATIONS 
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MEASURE OF PERSONAL INCOME 


By Years By Months PER CAPITA 

. (Seasonally Adjusted) 
1958 1959 % CHANGE 1960 % CHANGE OCTOBER SEPTEMBER OCTOBER (DOLLARS) % CHANGE 
REVISED PREL. 1958-59 FORECAST 1959-60 1958 1959 1959 1959 1960 1959-60 
-—S$ MILLIONS— ($ MILLIONS) ——$ MILLIONS EST. EST. 








Alabama $4,378 $4,703 + 7.4% $5,018 + 6.7% $351.2 $378.5 $343.0 $1,485 $1,584 

600 680 +13.3 765 =+12.5 56.0 54.0 57.6 3,560 3,984 
Arizona 2,207 2,427 +11.0 2,743 +13.0 193.2 210.4 207.0 1,953 2,089 
Arkansas 2,177 2,302 + 5.7 2,399 4.2 173.5 189.9 175.2 1,331 1,405 
California 36,712 40,117 + 9.2 43,246 7.8 3,126.0 3,397.3 3,377.2 2,700 2,834 


ae} oe ES BPS ETS OI SF 


Colorado 3,502 3,742 + 68 4,015 
Connecticut ..... 6,545 7,092 + 8.3 7,567 
Delaware . 8,253 1356 + 8.2 1,451 
Districtof Columbia 2,180 2.a008 «6+ «5.7 2,379 
Florida . 8,340 9.327 +11.8 10,400 


Georgia _.. 5,689 6,146 + 8.0 6,545 
Hawaii ; a 1,256 + 8.3 1,335 
Idaho 1,133 1,180 + 4.1 1,237 
Ilinois ......... 24,091 26,247 + 8.9 28,084 
Indiana 10,050 +10.0 10,894 


lowa eer 5,534 + 5.0 5,727 
Kansas 4,235 4,339 2.4 4,404 
Kentucky ....... 4,312 4,440 2.9 4,618 
Louisiana 4.1 5,369 
Maine , 2.9 1,725 


6.7% 
11.9 
7.0 
5.6 
5.0 


+ + 





7.3 298.5 310.7 303.6 2,256 2,419 
6.7 548.4 608.9 587.9 2,882 2,959 
7.0 106.8 115.1 116.8 2,987 3,141 
3.2 185.4 193.9 191.8 2,741 2,789 
11.5 724.8 820.3 821.8 1,939 2,034 


Ac CRI LARONE LY PMO Rd 


6.5 484.0 518.9 494.3 1,613. 1,711 
6.3 79.7 103.3 105.8 1,923 1,984 
4.8 92.0 95.9 92.1 1,785 1,852 
7.0 2,038.7 2,188.2 2,140.8 2,546 2,646 
8.4 766.1 821.9 792.4 2,173 2,329 


~ BMT 


7.2 
a 
5.2 
1.8 
4.9 


6.1 
3.2 
3.8 
3.9 
yf 


3.5 447.1 462.7 452.4 1,989 2,059 
1.5 348.9 355.3 339.6 2,038 2,058 
4.0 370.8 364.1 360.5 1,417 1,451 
5.0 392.4 422.1 402.1 1,626 1,690 
3.3 135.7 142.7 137.3 1,758 1,808 


6.1 558.2 550.7 547.5 2,246 2,307 
6.2 972.1 1,060.9 1,035.0 2,517 2,638 
8.2 1,331.8 1,545.5 1,526.9 2,311 2,457 
5.6 540.2 565.7 562.9 2,005 2,092 
4.1 178.0 196.2 177.6 1,124 1,171 


5.8 730.5 766.6 756.5 2,165 2,285 
4.1 112.9 102.8 95.3 1,973 2,045 
3.8 230.3 241.7 230.0 2,027 2,108 
10.0 59.6 64.7 64.6 2,706 2,873 
5.6 91.4 96.1 94.2 1,941 2,022 


7.0 1,231.4 1,307.9 1,300.2 2,653 2,749 
7a 129.9 134.3 128.0 1,819 1,895 
5.5 3,538.2 3,642.8 3,618.4 2,645 2,762 
§.9 520.9 536.1 502.1 1,502 1,592 6.0 
4.3 93.1 81.9 82.5 1,649 1,593 3.4 


Pr 1,711.1 1,874.7 1,841.9 2,296 2,400 4.5 
2.8 323.2 330.8 327.5 1,784 1,834 2.8 
5.0 296.3 316.5 315.8 2,191 2,298 4.9 
6.5 1,993.7, 1,998.6 1,925.8 2,183 2,298 5.3 
4.3 143.2 159.4 155.0 2,127 2,201 3.5 


SP OOM Ty NEES 


South Carolina ... 2,931 3,104 + 39 3,290 + 6.0 237.2 250.0 243.3 1,285 1,351 5.1 
South Dakota .... 1,147 1,335 —- 1.1 1,056 0.7 96.2 90.2 88.8 1,679 1,583 $.7 
Tennessee ...... 5,000 5,406 + 8.1 5,709 5.6 417.7 447.8 435.1 1,545 1,619 4.8 
Texas .-.- 17,053 Siu «6+ «63.0 18,480 5.2 1,421.5 1,459.6 1,427.2 1,852 1,919 3.6 
Utah coos ia 1593 + 49 1,701 6.8 127.9 130.1 123.6 1,818 1,905 4.8 


ORT EES OS Gee aT ae Le es i eae od 


4.9 54.4 59.2 58.6 1,875 1,954 + 42 
5.0 559.5 572.2 563.0 1,715 1,769 3.1 
5.7 $13.1 $22.1 $18.3 2,240 2,335 4.2 
6.0 250.2 261.3 253.1 1,599 1,692 5.8 
5.0 640.6 673.9 673.4 2,013 2,078 3.2 
2.7 55.3 53.0 Sta 2,118 2,190 + 3.4 


6.4°, 30,098.8 31,847.4 31,222.5 2,159 2,259 + 4.6%, 


3.5 
1.0 
2.4 
3.9 
2.8 
Maryland a : 4.8 7,303 
Massachusetts ... . 7s 13,298 
Michigan re : 18,424 : 19,935 
Minnesota ia lt y 6,755 4.3 7,093 
Mississippi piueee , $2 2,524 


Missouri owas : 5.3 9,699 
Montana ‘ F : 0.9 1,395 
Nebraska . = : 5.1 3,612 
Nevada i : 839 
New Hampshire .. 4.2 1,213 


rh 
4.8 
6.3 
4.3 
4.2 


3.5 
3.6 
4.0 
6.2 
4.2 
New Jersey ..... 14,495 6.7 16,553 
New Mexico .¢ 6539 3.4 1,726 
New York .. 42,006 3.7 45,986 
North Carolina .. 6,318 6.3 7,119 
North Dakota -. 0,063 ' 5.4 999 


Ohio -. 20,423 22,592 +106 24,332 
Oklahoma 3,975 4019 + 1.1 4,132 
Oregon 3,557 3,836 + 7.8 4,028 
Pennsylvania .... 23,650 24,741 + 4.6 26,349 
Rhode Island ... 1,716 1,859 + 8.3 1,939 


3.6 
4.2 
4.4 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


$e ole eee he oe he eee tie eee 9+ + + + HEF + + 


+++++ 
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Vermont } 703 + (8.3 737 
Virginia ein ii ; 6,830 + 3.7 7,172 
Washington ..... : 6,307 + 5.3 6,666 
West Virginia ... y 37st + 5.9 3,340 
Wisconsin ; 8,071 + 5.8 8,475 

663 - 09 681 


NATION ........358,488 382,364 + 6.6%, 406,702 


S+eteteeeeit+tt 


October figures preliminory, September 1959 and October 1958 revised. Data: Business Week 
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Peek at Next Year's Pocketbook 


Business Week’s new estimate of personal income 
adds two new features—a look at 1959's state-by-state income 
totals and a forecast of the figures for 1960. Both look good. 


Personal pocketbooks in the U.S. 
will continue to fatten at a pleasingly 
rapid clip next year. The increase in 
personal income from 1959 to 1960 
will be 6.4% to a $406.7-billion total 
—only a slightly slower rate of growth 
than the 6.6% displayed from 1958 to 
1959, when the nation was rebounding 
from a recession, and 25 of the states 
will be showing up faster rates of im- 
provement next year than this year. 

Such are the findings of BUSINESs 
WEEK’s Measure of Personal Income, 
launched last spring as the first monthly 
estimates of personal income in all 50 
states and the District of Columbia to 
be published anywhere. BUSINESS WEEK 
now adds two more pioneering steps: 
estimating the current year’s personal 
income figures for all the states and 
predicting 1960’s (table, left, and charts 
on following pages). 

This year’s estimates are based on 
figures available last week. The fore- 
cast for next vear is drawn from two 
principal sources—economic studies of 
the average annual growth rate over a 
10-year period preceding the 1957-58 
recession and reports of local conditions 
by BUSINESS WEEK correspondents. 
¢ Same Influences—During 1959, the 
incomes of a number of states waxed or 
waned according to how much they 
were influenced by several events that 
affected them all to some extent. 

In manufacturing, of course, the big- 
gest impact was from the steel strike. 
its byproducts: high wages during the 
inventory buildup before the walkout 
began, idleness and secondary layofts 
afterward. ‘The shift in emphasis from 
manned aircraft to missiles brought cut- 
backs to some areas, boosts to others. 
Until the steel strike choked off raw 
materials, auto plants did well in re- 
sponse to buoyant sales. 

It was an excellent year for home- 
building until tightening money and 
seasonal factors slowed the industry to- 
ward yearend. A stretchout slowed high- 
way construction that depended on the 
federal government for 90% financing. 

Farmers’ prices for hogs, eggs, and 
broilers dipped 27%, 19%,= and 
16%, respectively—hurting some states. 
Drought withered the wheat crop. But 
production of cotion and corn was high, 
and cattle prices regained a 1952 peak. 
¢ Into 1960—lor the new year, in- 
comes in industrial states should in- 
crease, but not quite so fast as in 1959. 
The reason is that it would not be 
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reasonable to expect a duplication of 
the swift recovery from 1958’s slump. 
The expected increase in capital 
spending 1s another ground for op- 
timism. Of course, all this rests on 
the premise that steel mills stay open. 
Softness in hog prices will probably 
continue afflicting the Corn Belt at 
least until mid-1960. Cattle prices have 
begun to dip slightly, but a real plunge 
isn't likely unless continuing drought in 
some areas forces animals into ifarket. 
All in all, it looks as if farm income 
will drop again, but not so severely 
as from 1958 to 1959. Higher pro- 
duction costs and lower government 
payments will be partly to blame. 
¢ Region by Region—More specifically, 
here’s the picture around the country: 
New England, which didn’t feel the 
recession acutely, has continued to grow 
—though sluggishly. Massachusetts has 
benefited by better health in elec- 
tronics, electrical machinery, machine 
tools, cars, shipbuilding, aircraft en- 
gines, and textiles. The shoe industry 
has scored a_ particularly good year. 
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THE SHAPE 











Machinery and fabricated metals have 
been robust in Connecticut, and Rhode 
Island has been helped by a slow come- 
back in textiles, machine tools, jewelry, 
and silverware. Vermont, the region’s 
biggest dairy state, had a good 1959. 
Maine suffered from soft prices for its 
important broiler crop; its potato prices 
were up on a smaller harvest. Every- 
where, tourist business was better. 
In the Middle Atlantic Region, Penn- 
sylvania income was hit by the steel 
strike, which- idled 166,000 in steel 
and 80,000 in secondary industries with 
tewer than one-third of its jobs in man- 
ufacturing—and most of these in non- 
durables—New York once more demon- 
strated its relative stability and posted 
only a slight gain. Among its industries, 
electrical machinery had the greatest in- 
crease over 1959. New Jersey’s non- 
farm employment was at an_all- 
time high this month, and even 
housing was still faring well, thanks 
to population growth. Delaware was 






helped by prosperity in autos but 
hindered by what’s happening to its 
broilers—lower prices accompanied by 
move to the South. 

The region’s prospects for 1960 are 
happy—hinging in Pennsylvania, of 
course, on steel. ‘That state’s anthracit 
belt, burdened with high joblessness 
for years, expects to profit even mor 
from new industries such as apparel. 

In.the Midwest, the two states least 
dependent on farm income—Ohio and 
Michigan—posted the largest incom: 
gains over 1958: 10.6% and 11.3‘ 
respectively. The auto industry is im- 
portant to both. The steel walkout 
injured QOhio’s stecl mills and coal 
mines, except for the stripmines that 
turn out coal for steam generating 
plants. Both states hope to profit from 
another good car year in 1960; Ohi 
looks for extra gains in machine tools, 
rubber, glass, and appliances. 

Indiana’s durable goods manufactur- 
ing was so healthy that the state scored 
a 10% income improvement, despit« 
a drop in the important receipts from 
hogs. Highly diversified Illinois behaved 
pretty much like the U.S. average. It 
manufacturing employment was up in 
machinery, electrical machinery, and 
railroad equipment, but farm incom: 
was off because of the weakness in hogs. 
Wisconsin’s capital goods manufactur- 
ing provided more jobs, and its domi- 
nant dairy industry bolstered farm in- 
come. These states should benefit from 
increased capital spending. But th 
farm outlook casts doubt on the market 
for farm implements. 

Farther west, the collapse of hog 
prices was particularly distressing t 
lowa, Minnesota, and Missouri. The 
bumper corn crop helped somewhat in 
the first two, though, and cattle bene 
fitted all three. Southeast Missouri did 
well from a good cotton harvest. Mis 
sourl industry was aided in that St 
Louis’ two biggest steel mills stayed 
open through the strike. St. Louis 
gained a new Chrysler plant, too. 

A poor wheat year, caused largely 
by a drought, dragged incomes down in 
Kansas, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Ne 
braska, and Montana, but high cattl 
prices offset some of the losses. North 
Dakota derived some help, too, from 
its growing oil industry. But the copper 
strike hurt Montana, and defense cut 
backs affected aircraft plants in Kansas 
and Oklahoma. 

The South perked up with the help 
of cotton in such states as Mississippi, 
Arkansas, Alabama, ‘Tennessee, and 
Georgia. Yields were higher, and more 
acres were planted because of the end 
of the soil bank’s acreage reserve pro- 
gram. But softness in broiler prices bit 
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into some of these gains. At the same 
time, recovery in textiles spread cheer 
across Dixie. The steel strike affected 
Maryland and Alabama directly and 
Georgia indirectly—Atlanta auto assem- 
bly plants had to shut down. Defense 
curtailments injured the aircraft indus- 
try in Georgia, shipbuilding in Alabama. 
Tobacco flourished in North Carolina 
and Kentucky, and furniture making 
did well in the Carolinas. In Washing- 
ton’s suburbs of Maryland and Virginia, 
residential construction prospered. Loui- 
siana suffered from softness in oil. 
Florida remained a bright spot by 
surpassing the Southern average with an 
estimated income gain of 11.8%. Bril- 
liant performances were turned in by 
residential construction, food processing 
and chemicals, and citrus growers. 
Texas, long a state of ebullient 
growth, lost momentum because of cut- 
backs in oil production, military con- 
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Lost wages of steel and coal workers 
idled by labor disputes cut deeply into 
incomes in last half of 59. Vigorous re- 
covery and sustained demand expected 
in 60, Apparel and chemicals industries 
growing fast. Soft prices in cotton and 
livestock pared farm receipts. 


Some ’59 improvement in lumber, fur- 
niture, apparel, and machinery are not 
enough to overcome sharp drop in con- 
struction, primary metals in last quarter. 
Drooping farm income reflects depressed 
prices, high costs, in cattle, eggs, broil- 
ers, hogs. 
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tracts, and highway construction. There 
was some help though, from cotton, 
sorghum, and cattle and from growth in 
chemicals, fabricated metals, building 
materials, and electronics. Says one 
Texas economist: “This section of the 
country is moving out of the era where 
the principal stimulus to the economy 
is from raw material sources.” 

Out West, Arizona and New Mexico 
felt strikes in copper, and a walkout in 
gravel industry slowed Arizona’s build- 
ing projects. But cotton and cattle did 
better in both states. In Colorado, 
manufacturers took on more workers, 
and cattle brought hefty prices, but the 
state shared in the troubles in wheat. 
In Nevada and Utah, by contrast, 
drought persuaded ranchers to send 
cattle to feed lots. Idaho’s improved 
income from potatoes couldn't quite 
make up for the wheat decline. 

California had a good vear in almost 


Economic profile of new state has shifted 
considerably. No longer confined to 
fishing, canning, trapping and mining; 
has enjoyed rapid growth in construc- 
tion, pulp and paper, trade, services, gov- 
ernment, and tourism, Strategic location 
makes it a vital military base, 


Spectacular economic growth of past 10 
years shows signs of settling down. Dim 
1960 outlook for aircraft jobs as empha- 
sis shifts to electronics. Housing boom 
has passed its peak. Price slump will 
have adverse effect on farm income. 


every category. Even its farm income 
stayed fairly stable, thanks largely to 
cotton and fruit. It suffered strikes and 
layoffs in steel, copper, shipbuilding, 
and meatpacking, though. Despite the 
switches in defense spending, produc- 
tion workers were replaced by scientific 
personnel to compensate for losses. 
Aside from the uncertain question of 
defense budgets, the 1960 outlook rests 
on hopes for an end to the 14-weck 
drought; if it keeps up, farms and hydro- 
electric power would be hurt. 

In the Pacific Northwest, layoffs at 
Boeing Airplane Co. injured Washing- 
ton State. Aluminum’s year was moder- 
ately good. Wheat had a record yield, 
but prices were off; apples sold at higher 
prices with a smaller crop. In Oregon, 
fruit pushed farm income up. Lumber 
was healthy, and electronics gained a 
foothold. In both lumber’s prospects 
hinge on building. 





Second fastest-growing state in nation 
(Florida is first). Manufacturing jobs 
multiplying rapidly with booming de- 
fense-oriented industries. Mounting job 
opportunities in trade and services to 
accommodate vastly increased tourist 
traffic and immigration. 





Tourists flocked here in record numbers 
in "59; trade, services expanded to meet 


needs, Primary metals, mining, railroads ‘ 


hit hard by strikes. Key electrical indus- 
try strong through ’59; will benefit from 
’60 capital goods boom. 
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promises happy year for machine tool, 
nstruments plants here. Dominant air- 
raft factories may feel pinch from gov- 
rment cancellations, but demand for 
ommercial jets will soften blow. 


} \stest-growing state in nation. Brisk 
activity in missiles and related clec- 
tronics around Cape Canaveral is 
changing economic complexion of state. 
Ycar-round residents increasing as re- 
tiiement-type housing spreads. 


Tough years for farmers in 1959-60. 
Rising costs, declining prices put squeeze 
on income this year, promise no early 
telief. Steel dispute plus softening de- 
mand for lumber, construction workers 
cut into payrolls in last quarter. 
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Bright outlook for capital goods in 1960 


Chemicals remain single most impor- 
tant industry (40% of factory jobs), but 
auto, oil refining plants have added sub- 
stantially to well-paid job rolls lately. In- 
flux of low-paying food, apparel estab- 
lishments has diluted per capita income. 


5 


Big new electrical, chemicals, and auto 
plants have added substantially to man- 
ufacturing parells this year, despite last 
quarter layoffs in autos resulting from 
steel shortages. Gains helped offset 
severe price slump in eggs and broilers. 


Brisk first half recovery from ’58 slump 
slowed as steel walkout pared durables, 
railroads, mining payrolls, sinking prices 
sliced farm income. Will enjoy stron 

upturn in ’60 as factories make up 59 
losses and capital goods demand mounts. 


Insensitive to most economic factors 
affecting income levels in the rest of the 
nation, income in the District, where 
most salaries fluctuate little, also failed 
to share in the national uptrend of re- 
cent years. 


‘Postwar growth marked by burgeoning 


military population — government is 
largest single employer; increased tourist 
traffic; construction boom in housing, 
hotels, highways. New factories under 
way point to less dependence on farms, 


Badly hurt when steel strike closed key 
steel mills and metal fabricators, cur- 
tailed auto output. Strong demand in 
*60 will recoup losses quickly. No relief 
in sight for farmers suffering from cost- 
price squeeze in hogs, dairy products. 
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Scarcely affected by °58 recession, in- 
come dipped in summer of 1959 because 
of low hog-corn prices. Much manufac- 
turing here is farm-related and will suffer 
from farm slump. Prices in 60 expected 
to remain around current low levels. 


Economic progress characterized by big 
increases in construction, natural gas 
while jobs declined in farms, factories. 


Oil curbs hurt in 1959, will continue’ 


through 1960. Farm income will mirror 
sliding prices, mounting costs. 


Hardgoods, particularly machine tools, 


electronics enjoyed stiong activity 
through most of ’59; outlook even better 
in "60. Rubber, plastics, leather recouped 
some recession losses, Farm outlook 
dim on eggs, broilers, daizy products, 
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Jobs in key aircraft industry expected to 
drop further in 60 as a result of cut- 
backs in government orders for manned 
aircraft. ‘This will be partially offset by 
increased nnaag on jets and missiles. 
Farm income reflects cost-price squeeze. 


Reduced output of broilers, eggs, pota- 
toes, caught in severe 1959 price-cost 
Squeeze, expected to strengthen prices 
next year. Leather, textiles, lumber, con- 
struction registered improvements in 
1959. Fishing industry hurt by imports, 


Severely hurt by ’58 recession; bounced 
back vigorously in ’59 until steel short- 
ages curbed auto output. Catching up 
and meeting new demands will keep in- 
dustry at peak activity all next year. 
Cost-price pinch reduced farm receipts. 


Coal mining, metalworking hit hard by 
prolonged strikes in 1959, will cnjoy 
brisk recovery and strong demand 
through 1960. Demise of Edscl will 
hurt auto jobs. Tobacco production wi! 
rise further in linc with consumption, 


Heavy °59 payroll losses in durable;, 
shipbuilding partially offset by additions 
to government, construction jobs. 
Brighter outlook for 60 in resurgence of 
capital goods, recovery in metals. De- 
pressed prices cut farm income. 


Steel walkout cut sharply into mining, 
ore. shipping, hardgoods output, Also 
plagued & a series of labor disputes im 
meat packing, construction, durables, 
and shutdown of two important plants 
in ordnance, electrical machinery. 
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A flock of new, expanding industries 
brightened job picture here m 59; more 
are under way. Shipbuilding dropped 
substantiaHy below °58 record high. 
armers fared better than most a. big 
otton crop brought slightly lower prices. 


: 


‘| his state got big boost from expanded 
\) opportunities in trade, services, well- 
p.ving machinery activities in the past 
tv.o years. These helped cushion effect 
of this year’s crucial drop in cattle and 
Wheat receipts. 


a 


Early year brisk activity in electrical 
goods, electronics, autos, and chemicals 
tetarded in last half ’59 by labor dis- 
putes. Upsurge in capital spending will 
Speed recovery. Poultry farmers badly 
hurt by record-low prices in "59. 
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Construction boom of ’58 lost steam 
this year; more than offset by big job 
increases in auto, machinery and apparel 
plants with a big year ahead in ’60, 
State is now third largest auto producer 
(behind Michigan, California). 


Glittering attractions of desert gambling 
resorts make them fastest-growing indus- 
trv here. Almost 4% of.non-farm jobs are 
in tourism; another ¥ in related activi- 
tics. More than offset losses in mining, 
agriculture. 


Rapid growth can be traced to in: 
creasing importance as a major center of 
nation’s nuclear research. Almost % of 
personal income stems from govern- 
ment. Booming. uranium, gas activities 
offset dip in other mining groups. 


Several unrelated factors combined to 
dim outlook here: prolonged strikes in 
mining, steelmaking; diminishing de- 
mand for lumber; critical losses in farm 
earnings. Resurgence in mining will help 
in 60, but not enough. 


Electrical goods and machinery made 
impressive gains in "59 and will share in 
expected capital goods upsurge in ’60. 
Food and textiles drooped some, but 
shoe factories perked up. Farmers were 
hurt by critical cost-price situation. 


Big year ahead in capital spending 
promises fat paychecks in upstate metal- 
working plants. Apparel cutbacks hurt 
New York City area (20% of nation’s 
— workers). Steel strike, dairy 
armers’ plight hurt in last half of ’59. 
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Bright outlook for crucial textiles, ap- 
parel industries (half of manufacturing 
jobs); appreciable gains in furniture, to- 
bacco, machinery, chemicals, trade, gove 
ernment lownturn in cone 
struction and plumm«e ting farm carmings. 


softened « 
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1951 


Most heavily agricultural state in nation; 
slumped badly in °59 in pinch from de- 
clining prices and rising costs on farms, 
plus demise of acreage reserve payments, 
Employment losses in mining, food 
processing added to its woes. 
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OHIO 
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Major sctbacks caused by stecl walkout 
quickly overcome as factories return to 
ncar-capacity output; heavy capital goods 
spending plans brighten outlook for ’60, 
Particularly good vear ahead for hard- 
goods, rubber, Farm prospects clouded. 
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Curtailment of lead, zinc, and oil pro- 
duction, plus dim outlook in farming 
casts shadow income picture. 
Construction slumped in the last half of 
59. l'loods created more proble ms. 
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RHODE ISLAND 
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Well-paid machine tools, electrical equip- 
ment workers enjoved fat paychecks in 
"59; will benefit from capital goods pick- 
up in "60. Moderate revival in textiles re- 
versed downtrend of recent vears. New 
lows in poultry, egg prices hurt farmers. 
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National slowdown in housing has de- 
pressing effect on vital lumber, wood 
products industry (more than half of fac- 
torv jobs). Perverse weather damaged 
fruit, vegetable crop. Receipts for record 
cranberry harvest hurt by cancer scare. 
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More heavily dependent upon textiles 
and apparel than any other state (more 
than 2/3 of factory jobs). Both held up 
well, registered notable gains in 759, 
Construction activity strong; may taper 
off in ’60. Good tobacco, cotton crops. 
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Recouping strike losses, 


meeting ncw 
demands will keep steel mills running 
near capacity in 60. Walkout had major 
depressing effect in mining, railroads 
here. Heavy pre-strike stockpiling slowed 
its impact on uscr industrics. 


175, 
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Little or no growth and some declines 
characterize non-farm job picture here 
in ’59 and ’60, Farming, most important 
single income source, slumped badly as 
farmers got much lower prices for much 
smaller harvest of all major crops. 
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Despite impressive gains in apparel, tex- 
tiles, leather, furniture, services, con- 
struction payrolls, income in last half 
trailed earlier scores. Reasons: decline in 
better-paving metalworking jobs; dip in 
farm receipts from eggs, poultry, hogs. 


sol. WERMONT 








Except for post-recession recovery in ma- 
chine tools and small revival in textiles 
(reversing downtrend of recent years), 
picture here has changed little. Capital 
spending in 60 should spark job outlook 
in machinery. Tourist business gaining. 
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iso WEST VIRGINIA 


125,— Pa 
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Among states hardest hit by 758 reces- 
sion. Was recovering nicely when steel 
walkout cut deeply into payrolls in key 
coal mining, steel, railroads. Develop- 
ment of aluminum, chemicals helped 
cushion blow this year. 
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Slowdown appearing, after years of 
better-than-average growth. Soft spots 
most apparent in oil curbs, cutbacks in 
aircraft, depressed livestock, crop prices. 
Some help from expanding electronics 
and chemicals, but not enough. 
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VIRGINIA 
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Good year in ’59 with healthy upturn 
in autos (big Norfolk Ford plant barely 
affected by shortages), trade, furniture, 
apparel, construction, government (close 
to 20% of non-farm jobs). Record to- 
bacco crop; other commodities in slump. 
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WISCONSIN 
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Machinery, electrical goods here will get 
big share of ’60 capital outlays. Also 
happy year for autos. Will more than 
overcome declines in wood products, 
food processing, farming. Durables re- 
bounded vigorously from ’58 slump. 
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oe UTAH 
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Withstood economic drag of labor tur- 
moil in copper, steel surprisingly well. 


Credit goes to growtir in new missile 
electronics industries, plus increased 
tourist flow with resulting expansion of 


trade, services. Farm slump here, t 
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1951 "54 "57 ‘60 


Beset by heavy losses in vital aircraft 
payrolls (usually 4% of factory jobs), soft 
cning lumber markets,labor dispute 
metals, shipbuilding, diminishing farm 
receipts. Except for metals segment, not 
much improvement expected in ’60. 
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Construction work on new missile base, 
related projects helped offset other job 
declines and cost-price pinch in live- 
stock, crops. New base attracting high 
wage workers; will enable Wyoming to 
avoid income plunge affecting nearby 
farm states. 
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PRODUCTION 


Engineless 


Precision-made sailplanes for 

sport are Elmira company’s fa- 

\ vorite product, but it stays in 
air mostly on powered craft. 





\ Few things are more graceful than 
\ the happy swings of a high performanc« 
< sailplane as it rides a ridge wind o1 
rises in lazy spirals up the warm ai 

Ln a} thermal below a cumulus cloud. And, 


apparently, nothing is more soul-satis 


;wa fying to some 3,000 active glider pilots 

YH in the U.S. than being up, alone 

winging like an albatross in an enginc 
SV less aircraft 

= . It’s an unusual sport, and an even 

more unusual business As both, it 

keeps the three Schweizer brothers of 


Eimira, N. Y., working long hours 
Ernest, Paul, and William Schweizer 
1 ; (picture), the executive nucleus and the 
| majority stockholders of Schweizer 
Aircraft Corp., have been making sail 


~ ee planes for about 30 vears. (The term 

; eS aes, Oe ee a . Se Sa pect ie Yix, glider, though accurate, is seldom used; 
e sbi + ce 4 eee Mae a sailplane is actually a high-perform 
ance glider They built their first 


glider while still in high school in 1929, 
later formed Schweizer Aircraft to mak« 
high-quality commercial sailplanes fot 
sport flying 

Sailplanes have been the heart of 
their aircraft manufacturing business 





i 2 ae a, ae xe . “ ” - 


-_ ~ 





— 


SAILPLANES Schweizer’s line is topped by high-performance 1-23G, here executing 


sharp bank over Chemung County, N. Y., airport near Schweizer plant. 


Schweizer’s bread and butter is in subcontracting jobs, such as 
CROP DUSTERS Grumman Ag-Cat taking shape here; it has made 34 of these. 
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ever since. Schweizer is now the only 
active sailplane manufacturer in the 
U.S. and is one of the most respected 
in the world, with its products holding 
dozens of world records. 

¢ Scarce Customers—Despite a good 
reputation and its solitary status as a 
U.S. sailplane maker, Schweizer Air- 
craft couldn’t possibly scrape up 
| enough business from gliders alone to 
: 

3 





keep a plant running. For one thing, 
foreign competition is rough. 

“Some German manufacturers turn 
out sailplanes by the hundreds, while 
we make them by the tens,” 
Ernest Schweizer, president of the com- 
pany. 

The Schweizers are fairly confident, 
though, that their volume will go up 
eventually, and they've shown that 
they have the doggedness to stick with it 
until it does. 

Business conditions couldn’t have 
been worse for a sailplane maker than 
in the postwar years. After World War 
Il, the government dumped dozens of 
fine training sailplanes (mostly Sch- 
weizers) on the surplus market, super- 
saturating it. 

And for salt in the wound, the high 
accident rate of heavy, troop-carrying 
gliders cooled the ardor of many 
government-trained glider pilots toward 
motorless flight-even though such 


Savs 





Planes Give Schweizer Its Lift 









gliders, which can’t soar as a sailplane 
does, bore little relationship to a sail- 
plane except the lack of an engine. 
Actually, soaring in good equipment 
is not much more hazardous than sail- 
ing a boat. 

So there just haven’t been many 
customers willing to plunk down $2,400 
for a two-place sailplane kit, or $3,400 
for a ready-to-fly single-place job. And 
sales of Schweizer’s slick, record-holding 
1-23G sailplane, at $5,000, are rare 
enough to be the subject of consider- 
able fanfare when a customer takes 
delivery. More than half the sailplane 
sales are to group customers—either to 
of the 97 chartered sailplane clubs 
in the U.S. or to a syndicate of owners 
who split up the cost. So each sale 
scoops up half a dozen or so relatively 
rare Customers at a swoop. 
¢ Bread and Butter—Fortunately for 
Schweizer, and for soaring enthusiasts, 
manufacturing a sailplane shares many 
fine points with other high-quality air- 
craft making jobs. So Schweizer does 
considerable subcontracting for larger 
companies, such as Grumman Aircraft 
Engineering Corp. and Bell Aircraft 
Corp. This keeps its workforce of 250 
to 300 turning out a tidy profit most 
By such means, the company has 
managed to tote up gross sales of $14- 
million to $3-million a year through the 





























one 


Paul, 


Emest, and 


LIGHTPLANES William 


stand before prototype of powered lig] 
plane which uses modified sailplane wings 


vears Schweizer 






Worker rivets metal spars for sail- 


ALL METAL plane. Many sailplanes are of wood, 


but Schweizers prefer metal. 
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thick and thin of sailplane making. 
Currently, Schweizer is the sole pro- 
ducer of Grumman’s Ag-Cat, a biplane 


that looks like a refugee from barnstorm- - 


ing days, but is one of the hottest crop 
dusters flying. ‘The company also makes 
1 tail section for the Grumman Gulf- 
stream, a turboprop executive transport; 
produces a tail boom and magnetic de- 
tection gear for Navy antisubmarine 
patrol planes; and has a subcontract for 
doors for Bell Helicopter Div. 

Essentially, Schweizer is a small air- 
craft manufacturer in the best tradition, 
with low overhead and a good collection 
of skilled employees. There’s no doubt 
that the skill has to be there to make 
sailplanes 
¢ Precision Product—A_high-perform- 
ince sailplane is a precise machine. 
Schweizer's top number, the 1-23G, flies 
on 52-ft. tapered wings, long and slim 
for maximum lift, vet held to a toler 
ince of about 0.005 in. The fuselage is 
gently curved without a _ bulge that 

suld increase aerodynamic drag. Both 
fuselage and wings are metal, flush 
riveted to vield a slick surface that few 
private aircraft can match. 

Ihe craft is a fine-tuned, 480-lb. 
package that will glide 33 ft. for each 
foot it drops in altitude, with a struc- 
ture strong enough to withstand acceler- 
ition forces of nine or 10 times the 
force of gravitv—more than twice the 
margin engineered into most light 
planes. In flight, its minimum sinking 

peed is less than 2 ft. per second, which 

means that the shghtest updraft- 
whether a whiff from a sun-warmed field 
or the rising wind currents along a hill- 
side—will keep it flying almost indefin- 
itely. 
¢ Metal Preferred—Secing an all-metal 
sailplane often surprises non-pilots, who 
seem to think of gliders as flimsv affairs 
if wood, wire, and fabric. While many 
good sailplanes are made of wood, the 
Schweizers prefer metal construction 
for safetv and easy maintenance. “That 
mav be one of our troubles,” muses 
Paul Schweizer, vice-president and 
general manager. “There’s no_ great 
obsolescence factor in a sailplane, and 
one of our ships ought to last 50 vears 
if it’s properly hangared.” 
e Plane in the Works—Some of the 
performance characteristics of a_ sail- 
plane are quite desirable in a powered 
plane—particularly low landing speed 
and clean aerodynamic lines—and Sch- 
weizer plans to build one. It is a two- 
place, low-wing monoplane called the 
2-31 which should fit neatly into their 
product line, as it has modified sail- 
plane wings. 

An experimental single-place model 
has been flying for the past year:. This 
cruises at 110 mph., vet has very’ good 
short-field landing and take-off charac 
teristics. Like Schweizer sailplanes, the 
powered craft has spoiler flaps in its 
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wings to counteract its good gliding 
characteristics. 

The Schweizers hope to be able to 
sell the 2-31 both as a kit and as a 
ready-to-fly plane. ‘They see a good 
initial market among their many 
Schweizer sailplane fans, since most 
serious soaring is done with aircraft 
tows. A lot of soaring clubs could use 
a good towplane, and many, the 
Schweizers think, would jump at the 
chance to save money by building a 
tow-plane from a familiar Schweizer kit. 

But it will be some time before the 
2-31 is ready for production. It has to 
go through certification, a long and ex- 
pensive—about 540,000—senes of tests. 
Until it’s ready, the Schweizers will 
depend on subcontracts such as the 
Grumman Ag-Cat for the bulk of their 
business. 
¢ Agricultural Market—The Ag-Cat is 
one of the few aircraft ever designed 
specifically for crop-dusting and _ sprav- 
ing. 

Schweizer has built 34 Ag-Cats so 
far, and both Grumman and Schweizer 
expect sales to increase steadily. “It’s 
odd, but there is a surplus problem 
with the Ag-Cat, too,” says Ernest 
Schweizer. ‘““There were hundreds and 
hundreds of Stearman trainers on the 
surplus market, and most crop dusters 
use converted Stearmans. 

“But those planes are getting old, 
and parts are scarce, so the agricultural 
plane market is bound to get better.” 
Besides, Schweizer adds, “the Ag-Cat 
is a better performer than the Stear- 
man, and it’s more economical.” 
¢ Devotees—While most of Schweizers’ 
current business is building powered 
aircraft—and probably always will be— 
there’s not much doubt that the 
brothers will always be devoted to soar- 
ing and sailplanes. The company runs 
a summer soaring school at Elmira, 
and Paul Schweizer’s eves light up 
when he says, “We had twice as many 
students this year as last, and a good 
many of them were commercial pilots 
who took our instructor’s course. You'd 
be amazed how many of them acted 
as if they'd just discovered flving.” 

Not only experienced pilots learn to 
soar. Some students start from scratch, 
and some of those make the best glider 
pilots. Soaring fans seem to come from 
every occupation, ranging from business 
executives, such as David Potter, presi- 
dent of Potter Aeronautical Corp., to 
truck drivers. “‘We’ve had students,” 
says Paul Schweizer, “from kids 14 to 
73-vear-old men.” 

Certainly, soaring up there with a 
quiet cloud, without a radio or a pas- 
senger, is one way of really getting 
away from it all. With the highways 
full of automobiles, and the lakes and 
rivers vibrating with outboards, it may 
soon be the only place left to spend a 
solitary hour. 


Atomic Fuel 


Public utilities that are 
using it in power reactors 
launch study to pin down 
costs of reprocessing. 


Five big public utilities this week 
contracted with Davison Chemical 
Co., a division of W. R. Grace & Co., 
for a study aimed at answering one of 
the most urgent questions about elec- 
tric power from atomic reactors: How 
much will it cost to reprocess the spent 
fuel elements? 

The utilities that are organized with 
Davison Chemical as the Industrial 
Reprocessing Group (IRG) are Com- 
monwealth Edison Co. of Chicago, 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, 
Detroit Edison Co., Northern States 
Power Co. of Minneapolis, and Yankee 
Atomic Flectric Co. of Boston. Cost 
of the study, which will rely primar 
on data in the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s technical files, is estimated 
at $250,000. AEC has approved the 
study. 

If an economical way of processing 

fuel elements can be found for the 
small batches of fuel that the utilities 
will be using, the studv mav result in 
setting up the power industrv’s own 
first reprocessing plant. 
e Fuel Problem—The utilities have 
gone far enough in atomic power plant 
projects to know approximately how 
much an atomic plant costs to build 
and to operate—except for the cost of 
reprocessing the fuel. And this could 
be a major item in the budget. Fuel 
for a fair-sized atomic plant may cost 
originally as much as $15-million. 

When this fuel is pulled out of the 

atomic reactor, everv two vears or so, 
around 98% of its original value is 
still there. But it is recoverable onl 
if by fission byproducts—the radioactive 
compounds that “poison” the fuel— 
can be economically removed. 
e Excessive Cost—AEC stands ready 
to reprocess the utilities’ fuel elements 
if no one else will, but the commission 
has been trving for vears to interest 
private industry in doing the job. The 
charge that it has set on reprocessing 
service, meanwhile, is based on a guess 
of what it might cost to run such a 
commercial plant. It is a fuzzy guess. 

“It is based,” savs a Davison Chem- 
ical spokesman, “on running a_ theo- 
retical plant at a theoretical rate, using 
a process that doesn’t exist.” 

The Industrial Reprocessing Group 
thinks there’s enough technical data 
already in AEC’s files to serve as basis 
for an economical commercial method, 
and it’s gambling $250,000 to find the 
answer. END 
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Here’s how advertisers 
of business goods and 
/ services evaluated gener- 
al-business and news 
magazines in 1958: 
Advertising Pages — 
Business Week carried 
twice the total of any 
magazine in its field. 
Number of Advertisers 
Business Week carried 
over 200 more advertisers 
than any other general- 
business or news maga- 


zine. 
Number of Exclusive 

- Advertisers — 
Business Week carried 
more exclusive accounts 
than the three leading 
general-business maga- 


-4 


zines combined, nearly 
twice the total of any 
s management magazine. 


clues: 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


To The Solution 
of Management 
Men’s Problems 


Authors Wanted by N. Y. Publisher. Manu- 
script ready for publication? Send for Free 
booklet No. 40A. Vantage Press, 120 W. 31 
St., New York 1. 


Classified Clipping’s furnished to employment 
agencies, agents and back issues of any 
newspaper furnished. Davenport Clipping 
Serv. Corp. Rt. #3, Box 219, Selma, Ala. 











As a reader of BUSINESS 
WEEK, you are served by the 
largest world-wide network 
of business news reporters 
maintained by any magazine. 
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A Flame That Cuts Stone 


A new hand-operated torch, the Ox- 
weld FSJ-6 Stone Shaper, produces a 
small version of the high-energy flame 
made by a jet plane afterburner. It 
was developed by Linde Co., a division 
of Union Carbide Corp., to carve and 
shape stone five times faster than me- 
chanical methods. Linde expects the 
Stone Shaper to. make a deep mark 
on construction, where it has already 
proved its worth removing granite from 
New York’s Queensboro Bridge (pic- 
ture), and in quarrying and sculpturing 
e How It Works—Like a tiny jet, the 
torch burns oxygen and kerosene in a 
miniature rocket chamber. The flame 
comes through a nozzle at 7,000 ft. per 
second at temperature of 5,500F. The 
combination of intense heat and high 
velocity makes stone spall, or break up 
into tiny chips; the flame, though only 
4 in. long, has a mechanical energy 
equivalent of over 25 hp. 

The rgcket chamber is water-cooled. 
Che water is ejected through the front 
end of the burner to do two additional 
jobs: The stream can be directed so that 
one side of the stone is protected from 
spalling, and it prevents the stone frum 
overheating, which might make it crack 
through. 

Che torch weighs about 7 Ib., is 37 in. 
long, and costs $305. It resembles an- 
other, much bigger descendant of the 
jet burner—the huge mechanical torch 
used to break up taconite iron ore. 
¢ More Economical—Up to now, stone 
carving and shaping has generally de- 
pended on mechanical techniques, from 
modern pneumatic drills back to the 
chisels with which the Egyptians 
chipped out their hieroglyphics. ‘These 
methods, says Linde, not only are slow 
compared to the Stone Shaper flame, 
but they exert a lot of direct pressure— 
which requires a fairly thick piece of 
stone if it is not to crack and break off 
in uncontrollable amounts. Since the 
Stone Shaper does not bear down on the 
piece, it can be used to shape and tex- 
ture slabs as thin as @ in. 

This will make the use of granite for 
facing more economic, Linde says. Ortce 
a favorite architectural material, granite 
has suffered from rises in material and 
labor costs. But the Stone Shaper makes 
possible the use of 75% thinner granite 
for facing, yielding big savings in both 
direct and transportation costs. 

The torch’s controlled spalling can 
also produce new patterns and textures 
in a granite surface by splitting the com- 
ponent feldspar, quartz, mica, and bio- 
tite crystals along natural cleavage lines. 
A surface produced this way is not 
smooth and glossy like polished granite, 





but full of highlights, shadows, and 
smooth reflecting patches in colors 
ranging from crystal through pink and 
red to gray, black, and white. Such a 
surface is not only decorative, but al- 
most impervious to natural elements. 
It stays cleaner than most wrought 
materials and has a_ crush-resistant 
strength four times as great as concrete, 
according to Linde. 

Adjusting the fuel ratio for a sharper 
and smaller flame makes possible more 
precise stone removal of the kind a 
sculptor needs to make details in a 
statue. 

But construction work will probably 
be the major field for the Stone Shaper. 
On the Queensboro Bridge project, a 
granite section 1 ft. deep and 15 ft. 
high had to be removed from each of 
four main piers in order to broaden the 
lower deck from six to eight lanes. The 
contractor says one man with a Stone 
Shaper removed the granite in half the 
time it ordinarily would have taken five 
men with mechanical tools. Another 
model can be used for producing 
shallow blast holes for dvnamiting on 
highway and mining jobs. END 
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Changing 
Address 
? 


e if you are planning to move, please 
be sure to let our Circulation Depart- 
ment know about it—and as far in ad- 
vance as possible. 


® Since copies of BUSINESS WEEK are 
addressed one to two weeks in advance 
of publication date, allow one month 
for change of address to become effec- 
tive. Your prompt notification will help 
us make sure you do not miss any 
copies. 


® Be sure to give us your OLD address 
as well as your NEW address. We need 
them both to make the correction—also 
confirmation of your present company 
connection and position or title. 


® Mc'l in the coupon if you plan to 
move. And please fill it in as com- 
pletely as possible. 


THANK YOU! 





Fulfillment Manager 
BUSINESS WEEK 
330 West 42d St. 
New York 36, N. Y. 

Change of Address Notice 

(PLEASE PRINT) 

eee emt ecsweessboenseee te 
My NEW address will be... 
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SE esecsiciece epee eT eT ee eee 


Rl .0.50060-epasseer 


Type of Business. 


eee eee eee eee eee eee) 


My OLD address was.... 
eee er ee eee ee 
State 


eee eee eee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


SERRE EEE EEE EEO HEHEHE EH HEE BEES 


Name Here 
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THE TREND 








1960: Prosperity With a Dash of Caution 


Rarely has business started a new year with such 
general agreement that it was headed into a period 
of prosperity and expansion. Virtually everyone 
expects 1960 to set new records, with total output 
of goods and services breaking through the half- 
trillion dollar mark early in the year. Industry will 
get off to a flying start, trying to make up for pro- 
duction lost during the steel strike and to rebuild 
inventories. Income and profits will be rising, and 
so will consumer buying. Capital spending is already 
programmed for a 10% boost; and many fore- 
casters think these preliminary plans will turn out 
to have been on the low side. 

But seasoned forecasters, like farmers, tend to 
look on blue skies as “weather breeders.” And so, 
despite their optimism, many are searching the 
heavens right now to spot the direction from which 
future trouble might come. Is it likely, for instance, 
that the pace of business will prove too hot to sus- 
tain once inventory building tapers off, and will 
companies find that they have been misled into 
building too much capacity again? Will price infla- 
tion get under way once more, and, by aggravating 
the nation’s balance of payments problem, force the 
Federal Reserve to make money still tighter? Will 
interest rates, already at peak levels, move up to 
the point where they have stifling effect, not just 
on housing, which already is suffering, but on in- 
dustry generally? Will the stock market take a 
tumble and pull the rest of the economy down? 

It is not just Gloomy Gus economists who are 
asking questions like this. Businessmen generally, 
‘despite their near-unanimity on the proposition that 
1960 will be a boom year, are proceeding warily. 

This in itself is a good omen. For no matter how 
prosperous 1960 turns out to be, it plainly is going 
to bring some thorny problems. It is only by facing 
these problems in a spirit of realism that we can 
hope to make the prosperity of 1960 something more 
than a fool’s paradise. 

Heading the list of such problems is the dead- 
lock in the steel industry’s negotiations with the 
United Steelworkers. Even after a strike that shut 
down over 80% of the industry for four months 
there is no certainty that a voluntary settlement can 
be reached before the Taft-Hartley injunction runs 
out. It now appears that the new Congress will have 
to face the fact that the country needs a new instru- 
ment for keeping major industries and major unions 
fiom carrying their power struggles to the point of 
exhaustion. The wisdom—or the lack of it—that 
Congress shows in dealing with this crisis will shape 
our economic and political future for years to come. 

Also at the top of the list of problems is the U. S. 
balance of payments and the threat to America’s 
position in world markets. Although it is less dra- 
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matic than the steel crisis, it certainly is no less 
vital. As leader—and banker—of a free world’ 
that is striving for both stability and growth, the 
U.S. cannot run the risk of endangering its own 
economy and trading position by letting the drain 
on its monetary reserves continue unchecked. But 
it cannot take the easy way out and turn to protec- 
tionist tactics without doing grave damage to the 
nations it has worked so hard to strengthen. 

In a-sense, both these problems point to a third: 
the necessity of developing policies that will give us 
both a healthy rate of growth in our economy and 
a high degree of stability in costs and prices. We 
cannot afford to make either growth or stability the 
sole aim of national policy. For to give up either 
would be to admit defeat in the competition (which 
is not only economic but also diplomatic and psycho- 
logical) that Khrushchev and the Communists have 
forced upon us. 

It is just as well, then, that business enters the 
1960 boom so warily. That wariness, coupled with a 
recognition of the expansionary forces and the 
opportunities they create, can do much to preserve 
the health and life of the boom. 


Waking Up 


One good result of the continuing radio-TV 
investigation by Congress is its effect on the two 
regulatory agencies directly involved with broad- 
casting—the Federal Communications Commission 
and the Federal Trade Commission. 

For too lcng both of these federal agencies—spe- 
cially established to enforce laws to protect the 
public—have shown a notable lack of aggressive- 
ness and imagination in performing their duties. 

Now, the FCC is showing signs of recasting its 
role (BW—Dec.12’59,p28). For the first time in 
years, it is threatening to use the power—particu- 
larly the right to revoke licenses—that Congress 
gave it to correct malpractices in broadcasting. 

This is all to the good. And it does not mean, as 
many in the industry have sourly predicted, that 
broadcasting will be subjected to arbitrary restraints 
or harassment. An agency such as the FCC need 
not be an antagonist of its industry. The most 
effective examples of regulation—as in banking, for 
instance—are those which combine regulatory au- 
thority with a genuine desire on the part of the 
industry for high standards. In such cases, the in- 
dustry takes a large measure of responsibility for 
policing itself, and the regulatory agency stands 
ready to deal out swift and effective punishment to 
violators. FCC’s problem is to establish in the 
broadcastirg business this rather subtle blend of 
voluntary restraint and ar>itrary control. 
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Want your people to see a bright future with you? 
Connecticut General can help. 


Only Connecticut General offers your company a group insurance or pension program with the added 
technique of B.E.U.—a service that leads to Better Employee Understanding. # When your employees 
understand the real value of the extra benefits you provide, you find it easier to keep good people and 


to attract more. And productivity increases. These are the results of Better Employee Understanding. 
Ask about B.E.U. Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, Hartford . 
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